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a IN CCURACY Means Speed” should be a popular 
=| slogan with every ambitious student of typewriting. 
Each is indispensable, but without accuracy speed is 
worthless. GO| Assuming that the student has learned to 
keep all his fingers close to the Guide Keys, for inaccu- 
rate typing is bound to result if this fundamental is neg: 
lected, accuracy is within the reach of every one if he 
will pay strict attention to the following rules: 








1. Learn the keyboard thoroughly 





Concentrate entirely on the copy. 


Strike the keys rhythmically with a quick 
movement of the fingers. 


Move the wrist and arm as little as p 
striking the keys. 
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A Systematic Speed Course 
By Chiles Lee Swen 


66 OW do you go about the acquiring 
Nall of speed in shorthand?” is a ques- 
tion which, if asked once of the 
speed writer, is asked a thousand times. The 
reply variously heard is work, practice, 
knowledge of system, or vocabulary, depend- 
ing upon the viewpoint of the one replying. 
The reply may be given in all sincerity, for 
there is no doubt that all of these factors play 
vital parts in the acquisition of speed, but I 
am convinced that this is not what is wanted 
when the question is asked. The student 
has heard all of this in the classroom. If he 
possess but ordinary intelligence, he should 
know that he cannot learn to write short- 
hand fast without a thorough knowledge of 
his system, or without a vocabulary, or with- 
out practice. That is not new to him. What 
he wants, I feel, is a program. When a 
housewife asks for a recipe for a cake, she 
does not expect to be told that she must use 
eggs and flour and butter; what she desires 
is the proportion in which these ingredients 
are to be mixed. 

Therefore, convinced that what the ambi- 
tious student who has finished school and 
aspires to speed writing desires and needs, 
more than anything else, is the correct pro- 
portion of the necessary ingredients, I am 
going to attempt to lay out a shorthand 
course, one which, I believe, if followed con- 
scientiously, will be productive of both speed 
and accuracy. It is not given in a dogmatic 
mood but advanced as a suggestion, subject 
to modification to meet the individual needs 
and time of the reader 


AM starting out with the assumption that 
the reader has completed a _ shorthand 
course in high school or business college, 
which means that, in order for him to grad- 


uate, he has written at the rate of eighty to 
one hundred words a minute. He can, per 
haps, write at that speed still—it is safe to 
say that on the dictation common to his line 
of work he can do better now, but it is my 
experience that while he may improve in 
his particular line, he will have retrograded 
on any other material such as straight literary 
matter, a sermon, a speech, or an essay. He 
is not called upon to take that sort of mat- 
ter, with the result that his shorthand 
vocabulary is sadly deficient. But since any 
practical employment that he may make of 
increased speed will necessarily be upon 
straight matter or testimony—the taking of 
a speech or the reporting of a witness on the 
stand—it is important that he commence to 
build a vocabulary and acquire his speed with 
this end in view. 

I am assuming, too, that you, the reader, are 
employed during the day and that your ambi 
tion to acquire reporting speed must be accom- 
plished during your leisure hours—at night 
chiefly. You may have other interests that 
take up a portion of your spare time, so I 
am going to set out a minimum program. If 
your time and duties permit, you may go be- 
yond the time of this program, but if you 
are in earnest in your ambition, do not go 


below it! 


O begin with, I would suggest an hour a 

day for five days a week, with two extra 
hours thrown in some time during that 
period—in all, seven hours a week. Not 
very much, is it?—but I think sufficient for 
the purpose. You may arrange the time as you 
please, taking the seven hours in five succes- 
sive days or with one or two intermissions, 
but do not attempt to crowd them all into 
one day, or in two or three. Do not at any 
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time go longer than two days without writing 
shorthand. A most important factor in ac- 
quiring speed is a persistent, day-after-day 
hammering upon the subject. I would sug- 
gest one hour each on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, with two-hour periods on Tues- 
day and Thursday—leaving Saturday and 
Sunday as holidays. At least one holiday a 
week is absolutely necessary for recuperative 


purposes. 
You'll Need a Dictator 


Perhaps your greatest problem will be to 
secure the necessary dictation, for shorthand 
speed can not be acquired without proper 
dictation. There is nothing that will take 
the place of it. 

If you have a radio—and who hasn’t now- 
adays ?—that may serve as your dictator later 
on, but for the first few months you will 
require a dictator more flexible and controll- 
able than the radio. With two of you work- 
ing together, you can dictate one to the other, 
but, if you are practicing alone, it is neces- 
sary that you prevail upon somebody to spend 
at least a half-hour a day reading to you. 
Almost anybody can read up to one hundred 
and fifty words a minute. A school boy or 
girl might be secured to do this much dictat- 
ing. This will undoubtedly be the greatest 
problem you have to meet, but it is not an 
insurmountable one. 


ITH that solved, let us go on with the 
program. Here is the way a typical 
hour’s work can be arranged: 


An Hour’s Program 


First, open your Manual and, commencing 
at the very beginning, spend fifteen minutes 
in reading carefully each rule and practicing 
as many outlines as you can during this 
period, eventually writing through the Manual 
once or twice or three times by this method. 
This will serve a double purpose—it will pro- 
vide a review of the system and a warming- 
up process for the hand. 

Then a piece of material 
paper editorial, or an article—of approxi- 
mately three minutes’ duration, should be 
chosen and dictated to you at the highest 
speed at which you can write. 

You may not know at first what your maxi- 
mum speed is, but you will soon learn. 
Suppose you find that the fastest you can 
write is eighty words a minute; then every 
new article that you write should be dictated 
the first time at that speed. As your speed 
increases, the first reading of every article 
should be increased, likewise. Make every 
effort to get it down. 


a speech, a news- 
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It will be hard at first—taking a new arti- 
cle and writing it at a speed at which you 
must exert yourself—but write it that first 
time as if your life depended upon it. Acquire 
the habit of “getting it” the first time. Never 
mind your notes (just so they are kept within 
reasonable bounds) and do not bother about 
phrasing or anything else. Just get it down 
some way or another. 

Then read it. Check off every word that 
you have written incorrectly, and practice it 
in the margin or on another piece of paper 
Correct every phrase and make all the neces 
sary improvements in your notes that occur 
to you at the moment. 

Now, with these corrections made and 
practiced, take this same piece of matter over 
again, but at a very slow speed—at such a 
speed that you can make practically perfect 
notes, with all your corrections observed and 
incorporated. You, may read it over again 
and make new corrections if you desire, but 
it is not necessary that you read it this time, 
for you are going to write it again. As a 
matter of fact, you are going to practice on 
this piece of material for the rest of the 
hour, increasing the speed each time until 
you have got it up to the speed at which you 
took it at first—but with this difference, you 
have much better notes than you made on the 
first attempt. 

After you have written it two or three 
times, you will probably be able to take it 
even above the speed of the first attempt. 
And then the hour will in all likelihood 
be up. 

I would count upon writing the take at 
least four times, including the first attempt 
the first time, as stated, at your top speed 
then a drop down to an easy speed, then a 
climbing-up process after you have corrected 
the errors of the first attempt 

This should be your program for one hour 
five nights a week. 


An Extra Two Hours’ Work 


The two extra hours that you are going 
to crowd in some time during the week 
should each be divided in this manner: One 
half-hour given to practicing new phrases and 
expedients from books like “Gregg Reporting 
Shortcuts” and “The Stenographic Expert”; 
the other half-hour spent in taking dictation 
on new matter and reading it back. 

In this half-hour you will do no repetition 
work; you will write each take but once 
reading it back with the necessary corrections 
of course. During this period of thirty 
minutes, you will probably be able to write 
and read back two or three takes of new 
material, taking them at the highest speed at 
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which you can make readable notes—not 
necessarily perfect notes, but notes that can 
be read fairly readily. 


Precision Practice 


Another item: Always reserve five minutes 
at the end of each period for precision prac- 
tice. This consists of taking a plate of per- 
fect notes, such as found in the Gregg Writer 
or in the books containing stories written in 
shorthand, and carefully rewriting the notes 
just above the shorthand outlines themselves. 
The object should be to duplicate as nearly 
as possible the printed outline. This is an 
invaluable method of inculcating the habit of 
writing shorthand accurately and in good pro- 
portion—a habit which you will find carries 
over even in speed work. 


After Your Speed is 125 Words a 
Minute 


Your program should be carried out dili- 
gently until you are able to write one hundred 
and twenty-five words a minute on your first 
attempt with not more than eighteen (5%) 
errors. Then you should vary your program 
to the following extent: 

You have probably by this time written 
through the Manual once or twice, and, there- 
fore, you can cut off ten minutes from your 
Manual practice and devote fifty minutes of 
the hour to dictation, practicing much as you 
have been doing, with this exception—always 
write the take the first time at your top 
speed, but instead of dropping down to a 
very slow speed after you have corrected the 
outlines in reading back, take it now at only 
a slightly lesser speed—just sufficiently slow 
to make sure that you get it with good notes. 
You can also begin to cut down on the num- 
ber of times that you rewrite the article, for 
the repetition work recommended at the be- 
ginning was for the purpose of teaching you 
ready application of the principles. By this 
time you must be fairly proficient in this 
respect and do not need so much repetition. 


OUR growing need now is for a voca- 

bulary and codrdination. This will be 
accomplished by a predominance given to new 
practice, repetition practice being shifted to 
the background. During this time do not 
forget the five minutes of precision practice 
at the end of every writing period. This 
practice will be valuable now, not only as a 
means of acquiring good writing habits, but 
will also counteract any tendency of speed to 
shatter your notes. 

The goal toward which you are striving is 
to reach the point where you can take new 
matter at your top speed and write it as well 
as you would after taking it two or three 
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times. Of course, no matter how much skill 
you may eventually acquire, you will occa- 
cionally “flunk” an outline or a phrase. In 
reading it back you will correct it, but the 
fact that you wrote it incorrectly the first 
time should be no cause for worry. It is done 
by everybody. Your aim should be simply 
to bring these errors down to a minimum. 


At the 150-Word Stage 


When you have reached the speed of one 
hundred and fifty words a minute, then, I 
think, you can quit repetition practice alto- 
gether and commence to write everything 
but once only, and that at your best speed. 
No matter how fast you learn to write, do 
not fail, in reading back, to correct any error 
in outline or phrase that you have made 
This advice cannot be repeated too often 
And always end your practice period with a 
five-minute precision session for perfect 
notes. 


ITH this stage reached, you can now 

try your hand on the radio, the 
preacher, or the lecturer. Your sole object 
will be to secure practice on a wide variety 
of subjects, and you will find that your speed 
will increase in direct ratio to the size and 
readiness of your vocabulary. It is under- 
stood, of course, that whatever you take in 
shorthand you will read back, or at least a 
great portion of it 


Pushing Past 150 


After you have reached one hundred and 
fifty words a minute, you will find that at 
times, no matter how much effort you put 
forth, you cannot raise your speed by so much 
as a single word. This is the point at which 
most writers become discouraged and quit, but 
be consoled by the thought that this is a very 
natural condition and not one characteristic 
of you alone 

Everybody meets this obstacle. It has been 
called by various names, but I prefer to think 
of it as a rut that we get into by doing a 
thing over and over again. It is a habit that 
we have acquired of exerting ourselves so 
much and no more, and one that must be 
broken. To correct it, you should take a 
piece of material and practice it over and 
over again, increasing the speed each time, 
but go much further in this respect than in 
your regular practice. Push the speed up to 
twice as fast as you can actually write it, 
and make an heroic effort to get something 
down for every word. It will not be good 
shorthand that you write, but it will serve to 
jar your hand out of its habit of sluggishness. 

Do not make a practice of this kind of 
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writing, and do not attempt it before you 
reach one hundred and forty words a minute. 
After that, once a month or so it will not 
do your style any harm, but will stimulate 
both your hand and your writing faculties. 
But always end a session of this sort with 
a goodly amount of precision practice to offset 
the shattering tendencies of forced speed. 


BELIEVE that a high degree of speed in 
shorthand can be acquired by any normal 
student who is willing to spend the time and 
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the effort in carrying out a consistent pro 
gram. It may be monotonous work some- 
times—the constant writing over and over 
again of similar matter—but the effort is not 
to be compared with the advantages to be 
derived. 

Speed in shorthand opens the way to many 
opportunities that will never come to the 
average writer, and, besides, there is immense 
satisfaction in the knowledge that you are 
making the best of your implements and your 
opportunities 


Your Chance 
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Ten Eyes 


a most inspiring story of a blind girl who 

has succeeded in overcoming this most tre- 
mendous handicap. Miss Annie Menuskin, of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, is totally blind, and 
yet she has for several years served as the 
public typist in the Grand Hotel of Chatta- 
nooga to the entire satisfaction of the man- 
agement and her many patrons. 

Needless to say, Miss Menuskin is noted 
for her accuracy. “I can’t afford to make 
errors,” she explains. “People who have their 
sight can always go back and check up on 
their work. I can’t do that, so my work has 
to be correct from the start.” 

After completing a four-year high school 
course in the Tennessee School for the Blind, 
she commenced the study of typing. It took 
her but nine months to finish her course in 
typing and general office training. As nobody 
has yet worked out a Braille system of short- 
hand, Miss Menuskin receives her dictation 
from the dictaphone or direct from the dicta- 
tor. Miss Menuskin’s every movement is 
necessarily governed by system, 


Il: a recent popular magazine is to be found 
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for Two! 


“I keep my hotel paper here,” she says 
“with the second sheets just under it. In the 
drawer below, I keep the paper I use for the 
public; below that, the paper for my own 
personal use. And I never get them mixed 

“When they bring me a package of hotel 
paper I put it in the drawer, with the letter 
heads toward me. I always keep it in the 
same position. Then, when I take a sheet of 
paper out and put it in the machine, I know 
it’s right side up. After I put it in, I space 
up eighteen times. I have the tabulator on 
my machine set at fifteen; I stop it at thirty 
five. That gives me the correct position for 
my date line. I always do these things ex- 
actly the same way, so there isn’t much like- 
lihood of a mistake. 

“There are more differences in the feel of 
two sheets of paper than you'd suppose 
Why, no two envelopes that come to my desk 
are exactly alike. Now, this”—she explained, 
“is a letter from a traveling man, telling me 
he liked my work. As soon as my fingers 
touch it, I know it, because it has a little 
rough place in one corner of the envelope.” 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1925-26 


Continued from 


Alabama 


Elizabeth Williams, Anniston High School, Anniston 


Arizona 


Sister M. Pancratia, St. Mary's High School. Phoenix 


Arkansas 


J. R. Burrows, High School, Fort Smith 


California 


Norine Kane, Anderson Union High School, Anderson 

Bertha Brown. Erna Carruth, Mrs. Loulse Chandler, W. F 
Clayton. Carrie Comings. Cora Pryor, and Erna Smit! 
Technical High School, Oakland 

Sister M. Stephans, St. Agnes College, Stockton 


Canada 


Jerome's College, Kitchener, Ontari 


A. Beechey, St 


Colorado 


Rose M. Weland, Canon City High School. Canon City 

Mrs. Mahe! Stein. Flo-ence High School. Florence 

Eugene Karlson, Haswell High School. Haswell 

Lene C Paul, Lamar High School, Lamar 

Ruth Williams, Steamboat Springs High School, Steamboat 
Springs 


District of Columbia 


K. L. Frizzell, Business High School, Washington 
Sister M. Agnes Cecilis, St. Dominic School, Washington 


the November issue 


Idaho 


Fr. L. Coultas, Lewiston High School, Lewiston 
Adeline Shemwell, Twin Falls High School, Twin Falls 


Indiana 


Petrona, St. Martin School, Cedar Lake 
Sister St. Vincent. St. John’s Academy. Indianapolis 
Laura M. Phillips. Ledoga High School, Ladoga 

Caleda Riggs. Linton-Stockton High School. Linton 
Cecil! Puckett, Rushville High School, Rushville 

Hazel E. Brong, Sandbern High School, Sandborn 

Floyd A. Stilson, South Bend High School, South Bend 


Sister M 


Kentucky 


College, Hopkinsville 
Loutsville 


Virginia Ernst, Bethel Woman's 
Margarete Heil, Atherton High School, 


Maine 


Helen M. Gowen, Norway High School, Norway 
Mrs. E. R. Boothby, Portland High School, Portland 


Massachusetts 


Hardwick High Schoo!, 
Lawrence Commercial School 
Mansficld 

Webster 
Whitinsville 


Hardwick 
Lawrence 


A. Grace Hayden 
Blanche Bernardin 
Evelyr A Hill, Mansfie'd High School 
Rister M_ Leoradia of Jesus, St. Ann's School 
M. Louise Hayden. Northbridge High School, 


Michigan 


Dorothy M. Gibbs, Hart High School, Hart 
Marie Durkee, St. Louls High School, St. Louwls 
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Minnesota 


Margaret Lowe, Preston High School, Preston 

G. H. Weaver, Wells High School, Wells 

Sister M. Benigna, Cathedral High School, Winona 

Sister M_ KEugenia, St. Albert School, Albertville 

Lillian M. Jockson, Beardsley High School, Beardsley 

Maybelle Hoyt, Duluth Central High School, Duluth 

Gladys Emerson, High School, Fosston 

Clara Melver, Lake City High School, Lake City 

Oretta Steinerson, Moorehead High School, Moorehead 

Alice R. Melbye, Morris High School, Morris 

Pearl J. Shaw, St. James High School, St. James 

Sister M. Ambrose, St. Frances de Sales School. St. Paul 

Sister M. J. Calasanctila, St. Agnes Commercial School, St. 
Paul 

Sister M. Claudia, School Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Paul 

Christine M. Swanson, Staples High School, Staples 


Mississippi 


Mrs. J. BR. Galbreath, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg 


Missouri 
Lois Lawson, Concordia High School, Concordia 
Sister Scholastica, St. Joseph's Academy, Hannibal 
Sister M. Melanie, St. Vincent Academy, Kansas City 
Cc. O. Adams, Moberly Commercial College, Moberly 
Sister Teresa Agnes, Immaculate Conception School, New 
Madrid 
Sue Atterbury, High School, Trenton 


Montana 
Mina Carr, Missoula County High School, Missoula 


New Hampshire 


Fdith Brackett, Stevens High School, Claremont 
Gladys Hesser, Hesser Business College, Manchester 


New Jersey 


Elizabeth Cruickshank, Upper Freehold Township High School, 
Allentown 

Sister M. Cosmas, Immaculate Conception School. Elizabeth 

Mrs. Esther A. King, Irvington High School, Irvington 

Sister Bertranda, Catholic Institute, Jersey City 

Matawan 

Bank 


Mrs. Grace Meyer, Matawan High School, 
Faye Emerson, Senior High School, 


New York 


Helen FE. Albro, Batavia High School, Batavia 

Caroline M. Velten, Cornwall-on-Hudson High School, QGorn- 
wall-on-Hudson 

Mildred Rich, Islip High School, Islip, Long Island 

Florence E. Newsome, Kingston High School, Kingston 

Mrs. Ethel Lowenthal, William Pitt School, New York 

Miss B& B. Frits, Fritz Commercial School, Nyack 

Ellen M. Moat, High School, Spring Valley 


North Dakota 


Sister Corda, St. Mary’s School, Bismarck 

Agnes Kiorlie, Carrington High School, Carrington 
Agathe Dewey, Jamestown High School, Jamestown 
W. K. DeLaHunt, Oakes High School, Oakes 


Ohio 
Sister M. Engelbertha, Sisters of the Precious Blood, Celina 
Anna L. Tinan, East High School. Cleveland 
Zelma Bundy, John Marshall High School, Cleveland 
Sister Mary James, St. Michael High School, Cleveland 
Sisters of St. Francis, Cleveland 
Sister M. Thaddea, Notre Dame School, Cheviot 
Katharine K. Evans, Chillicothe Business College, Chilli- 


cothe 
Sister Berchmans, Elder High School, Cincinnati 
Sister Mary George, Elder High School, Cincinnati 
St. Mary’s High School, Columbus 
Miss F. Z. Miller, Crestline, Hi School, Crestline 
Sister M. Gebharda, § Mary's High School, Dayton 
Sister M. Rosita. St. John’s High School, Defiance 
Sister M. Bernice, St. John’s School, Delphos 
. Dover High School, Dover 
. Norwalk 
Elwood E. Nott, Van Wert High School, Van Wert 
Sister Mary Adelinda, St. Joseph High School, Wapakoneta 


Oklahoma 


lL. A. Dumond, Panhandle A. & M. College, Goodwell 
Sister M. Gertrude, St. Joseph College, Guthrie 

M. A. Dunn, Ramona High School, Ramona 

Martha Grant, Central High School, Tulsa 

J. R. White, White's Business College, Tulsa 


Pennsylvania 


Sister M. Areta, St. Lawrence School, Catasauqua 

Sister M. Jutta. St. Mary’s School, Catasauqua 

Sister Mary TPaniel, Our Mother of Consolation School, 
Chestnut Hill 

Anna M. Snyder, Coudersport High School, Coudersport 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Luke's Convent, Glenside 

Mary L. Myers, Central Pennsylvania Business 
Harrisburg 


College, 
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8S. C. Miller. Central High School, Harrisburg 

Sisters of St. Francis. St. Joseph's School, Lancaster 

Samuel H. Hays, Lewistown High School, Lewistown 

Sadie E. Sammon, McCann School, Mahanoy Ci 

Harriet Rhoades, Millersburg High School, Millersburg 

Sister Mary Grace, Sister M. Turibia, Sister M. Viviana 
and Sister M. Zacharia, Catholic Girls’ High Schoo! 
Philadelphia 

Sister M. Dosithea, St 
Philadelphia 

) R. Cooley, Business High School, Pittsburgh 

Sisters of Christian Charity, Scranton 

Sister Paulita, St. Ann’s Academy, Wilkes-Barre 


Rhode Island 
Brother Romeo, Mt. St 


South Dakota 


Leone L. Graf, Central High School, Aberdeen 


Mary of the Assumption, Manayunk 


Charles Academy, Woonsocket 


Vermont 


Ruth Henderson, Burlington High School. Burlington 
Vera Drew, Bennington High School, Bennington 
Miss G. J. Wood, Middlebury High Shool, Middlebury 


Virginia 


W. Stanley Bull, High School, Newport News 


Washington 


Edna Graham, Davenport High School 

Izona M. Olson. Ephrata High School 

Mrs. Emma Pringle, Port Townsend 
Townsend 

Emma J. Alber, Walla Walla High School, Walla Walla 


Davenport 
Ephrata 


High School, Port 


W est Virginia 


lL. G. Miltenberger, Piedmont High School, Piedmont 


Wisconsin 


Irma Barkhausen, Beaver Dam High School, Beaver Dan 

Cordia G. Shetter, Elkhorn High School, Elkhorn 

Martha Dodge. Evansville High School, Evansville 

Bertha H. Seward, High School, Fort Atkinson 

Mary E. Lathrop, Central High School, Madison 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Mary’s Institute, Marinette 

Helen L. Meyer, Middleton High School, Middleton 

Irma L. Boettcher, Lutheran High School, Milwaukee 

Ressie A. Green. Wisconsin Commercial Academy, Milwaukee 

H. G. Grothmann, Lutheran High School, Milwaukee 

Marie Lonsdorf, and A. E. Rowland, Wisconsin Commercia! 
Academy, Milwaukee 

Sister M.Laurian, St High School, Mil 
waukee 

Sister M. Genesia, St. Lawrence School, Milwaukee 

Sister Mary Wilberta, St. Francis Commercial School, M 
waukee 

Marie A. Doerfer, Monroe Senior High School, Monroe 

Lucitie O'Dwyer, New Lisbon High School, New Lisbon 

Jennie A. Cooper, Oconomowoc High School, Oconomowo 

J. Neis. Reedsburg High School, Reedsburg 

Mrs. Helen Mee, Washington High School, Two Rivers 

Jeanette Cameron. Waukesha High School, Waukesha 

Mrs. Cassandra E. Thrasher, Wausau High School, Wausau 

Harriet Kimball, Wauwatosa Senior High School, Wauwatoss 

Miss G_ Forrester, West Bend High School, West Bend 

Mary Ellen Neale, Lincoln High School, Wisconsin Rapids 


John’s Cathedral 


Wyoming 


Nellie M. Convy, Natrona County High School, Casper 
Emma Wyatt, Sheridan High School. Sheridan 


Arizona 
Gertrude Slater, Miami High School, Miami 


Arkansas 
Bessie South, Hot Springs High School, Hot Springs 


California 


Sister Agnes Aloysius, College of Notre Dame, Belmont 

Mabel Murphy, Glendale High School, Glendale 

Alice Mulcahy, Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk 

Martha Z. Schmitt, Orange Union High School, Orange 

Howard Wines, Santa Maria Union High School, Sants 
Maria 


Canada 


Albert M. Vinge. Lutheran College, Camrose, Alberts 

Sister Maria du St. Sacrament, Our Lady of Lourdes Con- 
vent, Eastview, Ottawa, Ont 

Sister St. Severe, Our Lady of Mercy 
East, Quebec 

BE. Noonan, Sprott-Shaw Business Institute, Victoria, B.C 


Academy, Aylmer 


(Continued on page 198) 
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An Error Contest-- 
Something Novel for the Holidays 


one printed on the opposite page, what 

would you do with it? Would you copy it 
and send it out, literally full of errors as it is, 
or would you diligently correct every one of 
them, even though you knew they were made 
deliberately ? 

Of course, it is really needless to ask that 
question. You would correct the errors or 
call them to his attention, but just for the 
novelty of it we are printing this letter to see 
how many errors can be found in it; not 
only spelling errors and errors in punctuation, 
but errors of history, geography, and of fact. 

There has been much discussion, pro and 
con, as to how much liberty a stenographer 
should take with the dictation of his em- 
ployer, whether he should correct not only 
slips of grammar, but glaring errors of fact 
as well. We believe that the good stenog- 
rapher will diligently watch for the sense of 
every letter that he writes and make all 
necessary corrections in order to have the let- 
ter which he writes a correct translation into 
print of the intent and purpose of the man 
who dictated it. Sometimes it is not so easy; 
there will be things of which you are not 
sure, and it is a good rule to follow not to 
assume to alter your employer's dictation 


le the boss gave a letter to you like the 


unless you yourself are absolutely sure of 
what you are about. If you are not, and you 
have a doubt, then it is a safe rule to “ask” 
before acting. 

But, here is a letter in which your correct 
ing proclivities will be given free rein. Wz: 
know, and you know, upon glancing at it thai 
it contains errors, but as to how many—that 
is a question. Just to see how wide awak: 
you are, we are going to use this letter as 
“An Error Contest,” and offer prizes to the 
readers who succeed in finding the greates' 
number of legitimate errors. : 

Everything counts. Tell us the errors and 
why they are errors. 


Fifteen Dollars and Five Phrase Book 
to Winners 


To the one finding the most errors and 
giving the best explanation of them, we wil! 
award a prize of ten dollars; for the next best 
list, five dollars; and for the five next best 
solutions, we will award as a prize a Gregg 
Phrase Book. Equal prizes will be awarded 
in case of a tie for any place. 

The contest closes January 25. Results wil 
be announced in our March issue. No other 
reports on papers submitted cam be made. 


Get Out the Grindstone and Sharpen Your Wits! 
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The ‘PRINCIPLES 


Cenducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Department, Gregg 


Head of Theory 


School 


6 North Michigas i Oa Chicago 


The Influence of Reading 
Shorthand 


rect mental impression of the forms to 

be made before writing them. How 
can this correct impression be obtained? Our 
answer is, read accurate shorthand, such as is 
found in the magazine month after month, and 
in the various reading books of the system. 
One of the most serious errors made by the 
shorthand student is to think that skill in 
shorthand comes only through writing prac- 
tice. 

The real foundation of skill in writing is 
the ability to read. Reading, for the most 
part, should be confined to skillfully written 
shorthand plates. This gives one the correct 
visual impression of the forms. The impres- 
sions obtained through reading influence writ- 
ing to a far greater extent than most students 
realize. 

Reading ability gives confidence, trains the 
eye to see aright, and enables you, almost 
unconsciously; to pick up the correct outlines 
f thousands of words and phrases. Since 
ability to make good shorthand notes depends 
very largely on how true your conception of 
the form is, how clearly the picture of the 
mutline has been photographed on your brain, 


I AST month we urged you to get a cor- 


Try This Plan: 


Take an article of, say, one hundred fifty 
words, and copy it carefully into shorthand. 
Then check your notes carefully for inac- 
curacies. Now take an article written in 
shorthand. First read it carefully, analyzing 
thoroughly each outline. Then copy this ar- 
ticle in shorthand and compare it with the 
opy you made from print. See how much 
nore accurate are your forms of the article 
hen copied from shorthand. Now take a 
hird article, written in shorthand, and study 
t carefully before writing it. Write it pains- 
takingly, and note the improvement in your 


shorthand style. 


Work Out of Your Faults 


Of course the reading of plate matter 
should be alternated with reading of your 
own notes; but the greater part of your read- 
ing should be done from engraved shorthand. 
In reading your own notes be sure to analyze 
each outline, placing a circle around any one 
that is incorrectly written or badly formed. 
Practice the correct forms until each one 
flows from your pen rapidly and clear-cut. 


Reading Increases Vocabulary 


Rapid and accurate shorthand writing de- 
pends more than anything else on vocabulary 
There is no quicker and surer way to acquire 
a good working vocabulary than through the 
reading of much shorthand plate matter. 


E receive so many letters from students 

and stenographers asking our advice as 
to how to increase their skill in writing short- 
hand, that we are going to give you our 
observations. On an examination of their 
notes, we find, almost without exception, 
faulty writing habits is impeding progress. A 
slovenly, inaccurate style of notes, clumsy 
methods of joining the characters, irregular 
or time-wasting spacing between forms, poor 
phrasing, the absence of the get-away stroke 
at the end of outlines, large, scrawly notes 
one or more of these, and sometimes all of 
them, are apparent at a glance. 


Get a Good Start 


In many cases it would take longer to re- 
build the foundation for speed by eradicating 
these bad habits than it would to take a be- 
ginner, form in him the correct writing habits, 
and push him to even a higher state of pro- 
ficiency. 

Unfortunately, few people have the tenacity 
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of purpose and perseverance required to go 
back to the beginning and root out the bad 
writing habits they have acquired. It is so 
much easier for them to believe that all that 
is needed is dictation practice! 

We are stressing this point, because we 
know the time and worry it will save you if 
you start right. Form correct habits from 
the beginning, and do not allow yourselves to 
drift into doing things the wrong way. 


Save Your Hand Mileage 


The desirability of limiting the hand travel 
by securing small notes is generally recognized 
by the fastest writers. This, too, is largely a 
matter of habit which the student should form 
at the start. In all your copy practice, care 
should be taken to keep your outlines small, 
because under stress of rapid writing your 
notes always grow larger and more sprawly. 
If you are inclined to make large notes, try a 
notebook with the lines closer together. The 
length of the writing line should be no longer 
than you can swing the hand without changing 
the arm position. 


Practice Penmanship 


With dry pen retrace engraved plates. 
There is nothing that gives a better impres- 
sion of the correct size of notes than this re- 
tracing process. A few minutes spent in pen- 
manship drill at the beginning of your practice 
period will work wonders in establishing a 
correct and easy style, without which you can- 
not hope to attain high skill in shorthand 
writing. 


Lessons Seventeen and Eighteen 


Disjoined Suffixes 


Learning the disjoined suffixes is a simple 
matter of analysis and the application of 
definite principles. As an illustration of how 
easily they can be memorized, take the suffix 
ing, which is represented by a dot. Instead of 
the dot we place the suffix /y in the position 
of the dot and we have the termination ingly. 
By placing ten in the place of the dot we have 
ington, and so forth. It is well to recall in 
writing shorthand that we are to write by 
sound and not to cling to the etymology of 
the word. 

A great amount of practice should be done 
on the suffixes alone, giving them their exact 
sound as you write them. This trains the ear 
to recognize the sound of the suffix quickly. 
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The disjoined suffix should be placed a: 
close to the termination of the preceding part 
of the word as possible. The reason for this 
is to avoid as much pen travel as possible 
Note also the instances where certain of th 
suffixes may be joined. This averts a pen lift 
and saves much time 


Lesson Nineteen 
Phrasing 


This lesson is but a continuation of Lesson 
Eleven, and the principle of phrasing is 
treated under four heads: omission of words, 
intersection, ing-position, and modification of 
word forms. 

The omission of words, however, is limited, 
and the beginner should not attempt to carr) 
it too far. If you follow carefully the illus 
trations given in the textbook you will have 
no difficulty. 

The principle of intersection is an expedient 
which is used in dealing with technical 
phrases. Properly employed, it is of tremen- 
dous value, but abused it is a curse. Before 
attempting to make up phrases of your own, 
you should analyze the terminology of your 
business carefully and make a selection of 
only the very frequently recurring phrases 
Such a list must be thoroughly memorized 
This is not a principle to be applied to groups 
impromptuly. 

The indication of ing is so simple it needs 
no comment other than to urge its use until it 
becomes a habit. 

Modification of word forms opens up a 
wide field of phrasing. Learn thoroughly the 
phrases given in the Manual, noting especially 
the key words, as we might call them (the 
words modified), and see how distinctive they 
are. It will assist you in memorizing the 
phrases if you will run through the list and 
note how each word that is modified is rep- 
resented, that is, sh for “sure,” so for “sorry,” 
> for “please,” f for “few,” and so on. 


Lesson Twenty 
The Finishing Touches 


Few stenographers realize the value of be 
ing able to write initials and proper names in 
shorthand. The best way to test this valu 
is to time yourself in writing the ordinary 
longhand initials and then writing them 1 
shorthand. The cities and states also should 
be thoroughly memorized. 
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Watch for the Prize-Winning “Pictographs” 
in the January Gregg Writer 
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AN AIRY ARGUMENT 


Miss Julia Jones was ‘‘skin and bones,"* Miss Min- 
nie Moore was fat; and where they worked they 
stood no drones, the boss looked after that. Girls 
never shirked where these two worked, but all had 
lots to do; and if one “‘stalled,"’ her name was called 
—the envelope was blue. You will agree, | think, 
with me, if you've caught what I've meant, that Julia 
Jones and Minnie Moore were both quite competent. 
And each received what she believed her work was 
due to win; but Minnie, fat, scowled where she sat, 
as did Miss Jones quite thin. 

One would suppose that girls like those might 
smile the livelong day; but of the pair one loved 
fresh air, her mate the other way. The window sash 
would go up—crash!—whene’er Miss Moore came 
in, and then the breeze would cause to sneeze the 
one whose build was thin. Like “Chessy” cats, in 
daily spats they argued pro and con, while midst the 
din of fat and thin, the work would go undone. 
With such discord, the boss was bored until he said 
one day, “I'm done with you, you both are through,” 
and sent the girls away. 


Moral: 


Get together in those little matters at the office. 


Reprinted by courtesy of “Remington Notes.” 
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A Golden Story of the Silver Fox 
By Robert G. Hodgson 
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if a teach... mest ¢ teach-e* 


“It's our contest. Join the conquest! Come; take part today.” 


The Teachers’ Blackboard Contest was announced in the October American Shorthand Teacher. 
Are you working on your specimen for the Contest? 
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SHORTHAND © __ 
in OTHER LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges 


in France, Belgium, 


Germany, 


Spain, Russia, 


and England 


OVE a: ae 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
eee 
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of Naples, Italy, His Holiness, Pope 

Pius XI. in a special audience granted 
to M. Richardet, a French shorthand writer, 
said that in the course of his studies in Rome 
he had used shorthand to great advantage, 
having learned the Gabelsberger-Noé system. 
This is an Italian adaptation of a German 
script system, based on the movement used in 
longhand writing. M. Richardet presented 
His Holiness with a memorial signed by 
more than a thousand French shorthand 
writers. 


A\ Sot Naples to La Lettura Stenografica 


HE Revue Sténographique Belge, of 

Brussells, announces the death of M. 
Maurice Blanc, teacher of the first course 
in shorthand given in Freych by radio. The 
Stenographic Radio Club which he founded 
will continue under the leadership of Dr. 


Corret. 


E STENO-DACTYLOGRAPHE FRAN- 

CAIS, of Bordeaux, France, gives us 
particulars of several very interesting con- 
tests held at the Twenty-second Congress 
of the Union of Stenographic Societies of 
France, in Bordeaux. 

One novelty was a contest in what our 
friends in Bordeaux call “sténo-telephony”— 
that is in taking dictation over the telephone. 
It seems .hat in France that is a regular 
branch of the stenographic profession, the 
large daily papers having a regular staff of 
“sténo-telephonists” to take news dispatches 
ver the telephone and transcribe them for 
publication. They must be versatile, because 
the contest consisted of a six-minute dic- 
tation “on various subjects, parliamentary 
speeches, foreign dispatches, stock market 
igures and market reports, results of the 
races, etc.” We can only guess what the 
“etc.” represents ! 


The big daily paper, La Petite Gironde, 
placed a number of telephone booths and a 
switchboard at the disposal of the contest 
committee, which made the contest possible. 
The Association of Stenographic Editors of 
the Press gave a silver medal as first prize 
in the professional classification. 

Another contest, for polyglot stenographers, 
consisted in dictation in a language not the 
native language of the contestants. A _ sur- 
prisingly large number qualified at eighty and 
sixty words a minute, in English, and at 
fifty words a minute in Spanish. 

The report of the committee in regard to 
the “Perfect Paper” contest is very instruc- 
tive. There were fifty-eight contestants, 
forty-two of whom passed in transcripts. No 
paper qualified. The committee says: “The 
contestants were eliminated not by lack of 
speed, but for poor spelling, incorrect type- 
writing, and a lack of knowledge of elemen- 
tary geography.” 

In addition to the cups and medals there 
were some very substantial cash prizes. It 
is encouraging to note that much of the prize 
money was given by civic organizations—evi- 
dently the value of shorthand and typewriting 
contests is more thoroughly recognized over 
there than here. The City of Bordeaux gave 
1,500 francs, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bordeaux gave 300 francs, the General Coun- 
cil of La Gironde, 500 francs, besides gifts 
of private business organizations. 


HE monthly Bulletin de la Société @ 

Etudes et de Propagande Sténographiques, 
pubished in Paris, tells us that this summer a 
copy of Dr. Timothy Bright's “Characterie” 
was sold for seventy pounds, which is nearly 
$350. This book, which was published in 
1588, was already so rare in 1818 that a copy 
sold for four pounds. What will it be worth 
in another hundred years? 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 10 


Puzzle Submitted for Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle Contest 


By Bert Leach 


Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Horizontal 
Sudden discharge 
Soft marble-like mineral 
A disease 
Small blood tube 
At what time 
To let fall 
To give 
Is unable to 
Pier or mole extending into the sea 
To place 
Denominations 
Thoroughfares 
Inflection of substantives to indicate use 
Group of three 
To send forth 
Pale 
Any of various ferrugin 


Vertical 
Unexpected happening 
Maintenance of healthful conditions 
To give pleasure 
Gentlewomen 
Smells 
A ruminant of the genus Ovis 
An admission 
To fall into disuse 
Fitness 
Statement of indebtedness 
Near the North Pole 
A critic 
Right 
Quality of being pleasant 
to the taste 
A bird of the genus Cor 
vus 


ous clays Key to Shorthand Cross-W ord 5 A gem carved in relief 


A disease 

To kill 

Art of effective writing or 
speaking 

Contract for conveyance of 
land for life, at will, or 
for a definite term of years 
Computes 

To execute a command 
Air or song by a single 
voice or instrument 
Places of temporary resi 
dence 

Not out 

Unclothed 

An epistle 

Of the clock 

Of the nature of a cause 
Not to be stationary 

False 

Small dogs 

The pendant inflorescence 
of Indian corn 

Proper social behavior 


Puzzle No. 9 


In the November Gregg Writer 


A salt of citric acid 

To murmur, as a cat 

To talk about 

Belonging to us 

Greater in Quantity 

A brilliant red color 

To tear; to mangle 

A genus of succulent lili 
ceous plants 

A tress 

Of simple and fundamen 
tal nature 

Small fragments of woo 
Hard; rocky 
Compensation for w 
performed 

Bones of the cranium 
Home of a bird 
Tabulated statements; cata 
logues 

One of the political sul! 
divisions of a state 

Has been but is no longer 
Half a fortnight 
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Reading with a Pencil 


sessions that a person can enjoy is a 

good vocabulary. To a_ shorthand 
writer it is doubly useful, but to any man or 
woman the ability to express himself or her- 
self freely and accurately is an accomplish- 
ment worthy of achievement. Many of us 
have strange, nebulous ideas in the back of 
our heads that we struggle sometimes to 
bring to the front, finding to our disappoint- 
ment that they elude us, simply because we 
have not the words at hand with which to 
clothe them—we have not the vocabulary. 
And many a shorthand writer, with a fluent 
style and a ready codrdination, finds his pen 
staggering wildly under the burden of a word 
that he has never heard or suspected to exist 
before. 

There are many ways of acquiring a voca- 
bulary, from going to college to memorizing 
the dictionary, but did you ever try “reading 
with a pencil”? When you are about to make 
yourself comfortable for the evening under 
the cozy glow of a reading lamp, with a 
book of your favorite author or biographer 
in your hand, did you ever think first to snatch 
up a notebook and pencil, ready to jot down 
a word or a phrase that startles you with its 
unfamiliarity, its nicety of expression, its 
appropriateness? That is reading with a 
pencil. 

We used to look with suspicion and disgust 
upon those people who, with a blunt lead, 
would mark up the margins of the books we 
lent them, but that feeling has since grown 
into one of respect. To us now, a reader with 
a pencil is a reader with a curiosity not only, 
but one with a mind that is alert and atten- 
tive. A choice bit of expression, a strikingly 
appropriate word, or a novel idea finds him 
mentally resilient and not a dead sponge. He 
responds with a thought of his own which he 
impulsively jots down in the margin or on 
a scrap of paper. He may not preserve the 
record of it, but the very act of putting it ‘n 
words serves to fix it as something tangible 
to be remembered. 

A more elementary process, of course. is 
the mere accumulation of words gathered in 
this manner, but for the young shorthand 
student it is a method not to be despised. 


Dessons one of the most valuable pos- 


New words probably occur in everything you 
read, from the newspaper to the shorthand 
assignment. You grasp their meaning from 
the context, and pass on. This becomes such 
a habit that eventually you can easily divine 
the purport of thousands of words when they 
appear in a simple context, which you could 
never recall in times of need were your life 
te depend upon it. They are not in your 
vocabulary; they are not even speaking ac- 
quaintances, for although you may vaguely 
recognize their intent—their special signifi- 
cance, the nicety of meaning that they were 
meant to imply, is lost to you. 

It is undoubtedly at first an irksome, an- 
noying labor to jot down these new acquaint- 
ances in the midst of an entrancing novel, 
and it takes time later to look them up and 
make a special note of their particular shade 
of meaning, but if persevered in there is con- 
solation in the knowledge that by and by 
where you would stop for a dozen jottings in 
an evening, you now must pause for only one. 
The real satisfaction is in meeting these erst- 
while strangers again, spotting them as famil- 
jars and squeezing the last morsel of meaning 
from them. and passing jubilantly on. And 
what is of greater joy than in a great emer- 
gency to find one of them, sprung suddenly 
from nowhere to the tip of your tongue, ready 
to give expression to a thought that you once 
vainly struggled with. 

And for the shorthand writer, what is 
more natural than that he should make a 
shorthand note at the same time, or better 
vet, write the whole thing—the word and the 
definition—in shorthand, determining first, 
from a shorthand dictionary or otherwise. 
nnon the correct outline, thus adding both to 
his shorthand and to his English vocabulary? 

At any rate, it is not a new idea, this 
“reading with a pencil.” It has been a habit 
of manv of the greatest thinkers, and should 
be especially useful to the shorthand student. 


“Typescript” 


N English newsnaners and magazines we 
notice that “typescript” is now used to 
describe anything in typewritten form. This 
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seems to us to be a very necessary and useful 
word. The word “manuscript,” derived from 
manus, hand, and scriptum, something written, 
is defined in the dictionary as: “Written 
with or by the hand; not print; as a manu- 
script volume.” 

The word “manuscript” was adequate when 
there were only two forms of writing, hand- 
writing or print. Today there is another 
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style of writing—typewriting—and it is some- 
times very desirable to state in what form a 
document is written, print, handwriting, or 
typewriting. Therefore, it seems to us that 
the word typescript is a much-needed word 
and one that is likely to come into general 
use. Let us all help to make it known by 
using it whenever there is an opportunity to 
do so. 


Business Letters 


Financial Correspondence 


[From “Gardner's Constructive Dictation,” page 230, letter 3) 
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| ART and CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 Street, New York 


To Announce the Opening of 


The Annual O.G.A. Contest 


“What we call Luck 


Is simply Pluck 


And doing things ower and over; 


Courage and Will 


Perseverance and Skill— 
Are the four leaves of Luck’s clover.” 


T last the big International O. G. A. 
A Contest is open! The ropes are down, 
and the signal is given for each one to 
get on his mark ready to go. Put as much 
energy, as much skill, and as much endurance 
into the race as you have in you, and you will 
breast the tape at the finishing line on April 
1, 1926, with glory and with honors—for it is 
pluck, not luck, that wins. 


6677S your class going to enter the shorthand 

writing contest?” asked the young lady 
with a red feather in her hat of her com- 
panion, while coming down on the bus this 
morning. Both girls had Gregg Manuals 
tucked in among some other books, and the 
girl that asked the question had a copy of this 
magazine in her hand. May I be forgiven if 
I pricked up my ears to listen? 

“What shorthand writing contest?” inquired 
the girl with the little black turban closely 
fitted to her boyish bob. “I don't know of 
any. I used to enjoy writing shorthand; it is 
so simple and easy, but now I am finding it 
pretty tedious and monotonous. I'd be glad of 
anything that would make my homework more 
interesting. I could go to sleep writing 
abandon, abbreviate, absent—each one ten 
times!” She sank back wearily in her seat. 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” exclaimed the girl 
with the red feather. “I wish you had called 
me up last night. We might have arranged to 
study together. Our class has been reviewing 
that lesson this week for speed and accuracy 
of form. We are studying some of the words 


in it in connection with our penmanship drills. 
Our teacher explained to us that if we learn 
the abbreviating principle in this lesson 
thoroughly, we can write any long word with- 
out difficulty. We've been practicing the pen- 
manship lessons given here (as she opened the 
magazine), too. Last year’s class won Honor- 
able Mention in the contest, so our class wants 
to win a prize banner this year. It’s a lot of 
fun, really. I can't wait until the contest 
opens, and we have the test to work on!” 

“Oh, tell me about it!” The girl with the 
turban was immediately interested in short- 
hand. She forgot how much she disliked 
writing it; in fact, I overheard her saying, 
“IT used to like shorthand when I started; I 
loved to write it, but——” 

Then they huddled together, completely ab- 
sorbed in conversation while leafing through 
the pages of the magazine, and I could only 
catch a word here and there as they talked 
about the O. G. A. Contest—for, of course, 
that’s what they were discussing—you've al- 
ready guessed it, I know. 


HE picture of those two girls, one dis- 

interested because her shorthand study 
had become monotonous, the other enthusiastic 
and responsive because her shorthand study 
was interesting and enjoyable, has remained 
with me all morning. But what especially in- 
terested me was the quick reaction of the dis- 
couraged one to the O. G. A. Contest. I won- 
der how many students who enthusiastically 
start the study of shorthand with visions of 
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big goals to be won lose interest simply be- 
cause there is no zest in the class work. Yet 
what a reaction there is when competition is 
introduced in the work! Everyone of the 
students is on the qui vive at once to see that 
he acquits himself creditably. 


Eager Thousands Waiting to Contend 


The enthusiastic assembly of Greggites, full 
of ardor and determination, that has been 
gathering outside the portals of the O. G. A. 
for the past three months eagerly waiting for 
its Contest door to open, have found in it the 
encouragement and inspiration that they need. 
The achievements year after year of the vast 
army of shorthand writers who take part in 
the Annual O. G. A. Contest have become 
world famous, and have aroused so much en- 
thusiasm and such a fraternal spirit among 
shorthand writers that interest in the Contest 
has been manifested even in the remotest 
corners of the globe, as evidenced by the 
numerous letters of inquiry that we receive 
from far-away places. 


Event International 


The student or stenographer who competes 
in the Annual O. G. A. Contest has an op- 
portunity to prove his sportsmanship in a big 
international shorthand event. Last year a 
great many countries were represented. This 
year we expect a great many more to be rep- 
resented. The beacon light of the O. G. A,, 
always shining, always pointing out the way 


Many Prizes 


EN beautiful banners and $250 in gold 

will be given away as school prizes this 
year. Then to the schools with clubs showing 
exceptional skill, but that do not win ban- 
ners, Diplomas of Honorable Mention with 
Gold Seal will be awarded, and the teachers 
of these groups will be given the gold and 
enamel O. G. A. pin. And to the group of 
schools next in rank, a Red Seal Diploma of 
Honorable Mention will be awarded and the 
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to the goal of shorthand efficiency, and guiding 
the shorthand writer along the road that lead 
to it, has made our system of shorthand 
medium of international intercourse writt 
and understood by hundreds of thousands 
people of practically every tongue. 

Is it not wonderful! Does not the spirit 
of it grip you and make you eager to join? 


For Every Greggite Everywhere 


This is an invitation for every writer of 
Gregg shorthand and for every teacher wh 
has a class of shorthand students eligible to 
take part, to join the ranks in the Annual 
O. G. A. Contest. Beginners as well as ex 
perienced writers are urged to take part—an) 
student who has finished the Manual or wh 
can write correctly the words of the Contes! 
copy is eligible. Many teachers enter their 
school teams each year and work for one « 
the banners or diplomas. 

One teacher that I met at Columbia Uni 
versity this summer, said: 

“I introduce the O. G. A. Contest to my 
class the first day, while explaining to the 
students the importance of writing their notes 
correctly, and I hold it before them right up 
until the day we send you our Contest club 
After the papers are mailed, the students can 
hardly wait to hear the résults. It is the 
most practical means that I know of getting 
the students interested in their shorthand prac- 
tice. I wonder how any teacher can possibly 
get along without it and manage to get uni- 
formly good results in her work!” 


to Work For 


teachers will be given the gold O. G. A. pin 

There is no limit placed on the number of 
Honorable Mention Diplomas to be awarded 
Every teacher who can train her group t 
write a good practical style of shorthand is 
certain to win one of them. Last year there 
were 152 Honorable Mention Diplomas 
awarded to teachers, and 831 individual prizes 
awarded—a chance for everybody to win 
something. 


New Division of Honors 


As a matter of fact, there is so much good 
work being done in so many schools through- 
out the country, and in other countries as 
well, that we have decided to make the 
O. G. A. Contest broader. This was our idea 
last year in dividing the clubs into three 
groups, classified according to the number of 
papers in each group; but this year we have 
gone a step further, and will award ten prizes 
to the ten schools whose clubs represent the 


best work, as follows: three prizes will be 
awarded in Group I, which will include clubs 
of from 10 to 30 students; three in Group |], 
which will include clubs of from 31 to 
students; and three in Group III, which will 
include clubs of from 61 to 99. One prize 
only will be awarded in the Century group, 
which will include clubs from 100 up—cd 
infinitum. 

The work of the prize-winning schools ‘ 
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so nearly parallel in excellency each year, and 
the shades of difference so slight, we have 
adopted the plan this year of awarding the 
prizes without any attempt to rank them in 
rder of merit. The ten prizes, therefore, 
will be representative of equal merit. We 
think that this plan is the more satisfactory 
way of making the awards. It provides the 
teacher a better chance to get into a prize- 
winning group, and tends to encourage 
friendly rivalry among the competing schools. 
The banner schools this year will be known 
is the Prize Schools. To each Prize School 
1 beautiful banner will be awarded. To the 
teacher who trains a prize-winning group, a 
prize of $25.00 in gold will be given, or if 
a prize-winning club comprises the work of 
more than one teacher, the teacher's prize 
will be equally divided among the several 
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teachers whose work represents the school 
competing. 


Five Individual Awards 


Besides the school prizes, there will be five 
individual prizes. The writer of the best 
specimen will receive a cash prize of $15.00, 
the writer of the second best specimen will 
receive a cash prize of $10.00, the writer of 
the third best specimen will receive a cash 
prize of $5.00, and, to the writers of the 
fourth and fifth best specimens, a beautiful 
sterling silver and enamel O. G. A. ring will 


»be awarded. The writer of every specimen 


showing exceptional skill will receive in token 
of Honorable Mention, the gold O.G. A. pin 

If two or more contestants tie for the same 
place, the prize for that place will be given 
to each of them. 


Contest Conditions 


O fee is required from either individual 

or school contestants unless the papers 
are to be considered for the certificates, when 
they should be submitted in accordance with 
instructions given in the September Gregg 
Writer. 

The contest closes April 1, 1926, and only 
papers that reach our desk on or before that 
date will be given consideration. The results 
will be announced in this department of the 
June Gregg Writer. No report of the con- 
test can be given other than that published 
in the June magazine. All papers submitted 
for the membership certificate as well as the 
O. G. A. Contest should be addressed to the 
Membership Examiner, and the remittance 
to cover the fees should be inclosed with the 
papers. By a rigid following of these in- 
structions you will make it possible for us to 
handle the papers expeditiously and get out 
the reports earlier. If it is possible for you 
to submit your club for membership certifi- 
cates earlier in the year, do so. This depart- 
ment is literally swamped with tests about 
the time that the Contest closes, and it is 
physically impossible to make reports and 
issue certificates promptly unless each one 
follows instructions implicitly. If you cannot 
submit your club for certificates earlier in 
the year, then be sure to give us your per- 
sonal address, as well as the school address, 
and tell us how late we can send the certifi- 
cates to the school 

As you read over the instructions, under- 
line the rules that particularly apply to your 
club, and then you have only to comply with 
them, and disregard others. Do not send sub- 
scription orders, pin orders, or book orders 
along with your contest papers. Sometimes 
it is several days before your club comes 


up for attention, and then much time is lost 
because of the clerical work involved in re 
ferring orders to the proper department, as 
the Credentials Department does not handle 
anything but certificate work at this time 


Individual Contest 


The Individual Contest will be open to all except 
teachers and those who have won first place in 
one of the preceding 0. G. A. Contests. 

Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
matter on page 191 marked, “O. G. A. Contest 
Copy,” and in accordance with the rules out 
lined below. 


The papers will be rated according to the fol- 
lowing points: 

a. Application of principles 

b. Proportion of characters 

ce. Correctness of slant, curvature, and joinings 
d. Freedom of movement 

e. Size of notes 

f. Compactness of notes 

The prizes in the Individual Contest will be 
awarded upon the rating of the individual speci- 
men, without regard to whether it comes alone 
or in a school club 


The School Contest 


In the School Contest only clubs of ten or more 
papers will be considered, and only one club may 
be submitted from one school. In schools having 
more than one shorthand teacher, a club will be 
accepted from a single teacher, representing the 
work of her own class or classes, or al] the 
teachers in the school may combine their work 
into one club representing the school. Where 
this is done, the papers should be grouped within 
the package and show the names of the several 
teachers. 

Specimens must be prepared from the same copy 
and under the same rules governing arrange 
ment, submission, etc., as control in the Indi- 
vidual Contest. 
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3. In the School Contest the individual papers will 
be rated first according to the same rules as 
apply in the Individual Contest The School 
prizes will then be awarded on a rating by points 
as follows: 

a. For a club representing the total number of 
students in the school or class who have com- 
pleted the Manual when the club is submitted, 
one point 
For the largest percentage of papers rated as 
reaching the O. G. A. Membership standard, 
based on the number submitted, one point. 
For the largest percentage of papers rated 
as meriting Honorable Mention, based upon 
the number submitted, one point. 

In case of a tie for any point, the point will 

be counted for each club that is a party to 

the tie. 

Each club of papers for the School Contest must 

be accompanied by a statement showing the name 

of the teacher, or teachers, if the prize is to be 
divided, to whom credit is to be given, the 
name and address of the school, and the number 
of pupils enrolled in the shorthand class, or 
classes, if the club represents more than one 
group, and the number of papers submitted; also 
the address at which the teacher or teachers sub- 
mitting the club can be reached if not at school 
after June 1. 


Rules Governing Preparation of 
Papers 


to be used is given on page 
marked, “O. G. A. Contest Copy.” 

At the top of the paper on which the contest 
copy is submitted, write your name, your per- 
sonal address, the name of your school and 
teacher, if you are a student, and state whether 


The copy 191, 
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or not you hold an O. G. A. Membership Cer 
tificate. 

Notes must be arranged in single column, two 
and one-half inches wide, with at least one- 
margin on each side of the paper outside of the 
notes, but there is no restriction regarding 
length. 

Papers should be sent to the Gregg Writer 
O. G. A. Department, 16 West 47 Street, New 
York City. They may be mailed in whatever 
way is most convenient, but we prefer that they 
be sent neatly folded or flat. Do not roll. P 
age must be paid at the letter rate, whether the 
papers are sent sealed or unsealed. Jf for the 
Contest only, mark the package “Contest Editor 
in the lower left-hand corner of the address; if 
they ave to be considered for membership als 
mark the package “Membership Examiner” and 
have the remittance to cover the fee inclosed 
All papers submitted written from Contest Copy 
will be considered for the contest, 

The contest closes April 1. All papers must be 
in our hands on or before that date. Allow { 
possible delays in the mail, and send your 
papers in plenty of time to insure their reaching 
us before the closing date. 


(NOTE.—A hundred per cent club is construed to mean 
the submission of a paper from each member of the class, 
if only one class of a school is competing, or the sub 
mission of «a paper from each member of all shorthand 
classes if the «hole school competes If two tearhers 
from the same schuol compete with thelr classes, the work 
of beth classes will be grouped by the examiners and con- 
sidered on « group lasis In case but one class com 
petes. tt its understood that this class cannot in any 
respect be « “picked” class, that is, = class of students 
picked from other classes for the purpose of competing 
The papers submitted <hould be from the regular class 
of the teacher competing.) 


We have italicized for your convenience 
the instructions that we particularly want you 
to observe. 


Everybody Enter! 


ET us make one big effort to win our 

goal of 15,000 papers in the contest this 
year. We have been making strides toward 
it—remarkable strides, really; now let us 
sprint and make it! This means that you 
must do your part by coming in; and bring 
your friends in, too. Practice the drills 
given here each month and apply the “hints” 
to your practice, and you may be surprised 
at what you will do in the Contest. 


} 


Teachers, students, put your school at the 
top! Stenographers, match your skill with 
these writers and see what you can really 
do! Beat the records of last year and 
prove that you have the spirit of the winner 
in you! 

The development of that spirit alone will be 
the making of your success in business. You 
need us, and we need you. If you do not 
believe it—well, come in, anyway! 


oa et 


Shorthand Gymnastics--II] 


careful study of the forms 
out our own faults, correct them, and pra 


OW that the O. G. A. Contest is open, 
we are going to use microscopes on 
our shorthand characters as well as 
telescopes: in other words, not only shall we 
get the general forms of strokes fixed in 
our mind’s eye, but we will get the precise 
forms of them. We shall learn to write 
these characters fluently and correctly, by 


We shall pic! 
tice some more. That is the way to win 
contest. 

A hunter does not learn where to find t 
best game in a forest by traversing onl) 
old familiar path, He must do some ce» 
ploring. He must ferret out the haunts 
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his game. You cannot acquire skill in writ- 
ing shorthand simply by writing the consonant 
strokes. You may be able to write a beauti- 
ful f or v, when written alone, but the real 
test of your writing ability is to retain these 
same beautiful forms when joined to other 
strokes. For instance, you must spill a lot 
of ink and waste a lot of paper before you 
will be able to write fr and wl perfectly. In 
order to become a good writer, you must be 
able to write all of the characters correctly, 
and the microscope becomes useful in helping 
you to determine what correct forms are. 


The Hare Lost Because He Hopped and 
Then Stopped! 


One of the most important elements of a 
good style is smooth, even, and light lines 
secured by writing with a free, easy, con- 
tinuous movement. Continuity of movement 
marks the difference between the slow writer, 
who is afraid of dictation, and the swift 
writer, who breaks world records in speed 
contests. Continuity of movement secures 
uniform slant. Continuity of movement re- 
sults in even spacing between characters. It 
requires no special knack or effort on our 
part to distinguish the writer who can write 
continuously from the one who pauses after 
every stroke. 


Swing Along Steadily 


_OW.4YHKC Ieee 
«aT EP a 
O@® S CoC ola 
OCGGGECGGGG 
EOC coc Ce CeCe 


Drill 1 


A very good exercise for developing con- 
tinuous movement is the one given in Drill 1. 
Let us take only the characters that have the 
direct oval motion, and develop expertness 
in writing them before taking up the charac- 
ters having the indirect motion. Glide from 
the exercise to the character itself without a 
break in rhythm; otherwise the drill has little 
value for you. Join the circles at right 
angles with the strokes. 
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Join Circles Snugly 


When a circle vowel comes between curves 
they must fit up snugly to the junction. 


OE ey Gy ey 
@® « -6- OC & 6 €& 
a a ae ae 


ee i a <n 


Drill 2 


= 
-€& 


Maintain uniform size of circles, uniform 
slant of curves, and write the characters 
fluently with a get-away stroke at the end 


More Practice on L and R 


The ability to write a series of perfect 
l’s and r’s is a fine beginning, but it is only 
a beginning. The next step, and a very im- 
portant one, is to be able to join the circles 
to these strokes correctly. 


Q@C_ OC ©C COC © © 2 @ 


Q Ff 2 ff G 


e@ - . 


Drill 3 


— 


The exercise given in Drill 3 will be helpful 
in training the hand to join the large and 
small circles to /. 


Qooco2cceecooLr2ecea 


eee tee te 


@ec ec ee € ¢€ e@ £02 2 £ 2 


ge ale st alg ai 
Drill ¢ 


The first and third exercises in Drill 4 are 
the same as those in Drill 3, but are shorter. 
You will observe that we had to study these 
joinings in our first lesson, but there is this 
difference; we were studying form to a very 
large extent then, now we are going to com- 
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bine form and continuous writing motion. In 
practicing lines 2 and 4 see that r, p and b 
are curved well. Watch the slant of / and b. 


A Few Words from the Contest Copy 


Drill 5 contains a series of words that have 
the direct motion, taken from the Contest 
copy. See how well you can write them 


Admiral Peary, neiple, I, believe, helped, but, 


prepare, applied, will, help. 


Drill 5 


Drill Again on Straight Lines 


Now, we are going to turn our micro- 
scopic eye on some of the straight-line join- 
ings, again. We practiced joining circles to 
straight lines in Lesson One and we had a 
short review in Lesson Two, but we have not 
become masters in the art of writing them 
yet—not by a long measure! For instance, 
we are making the ¢ too long when joined 
before r; whereas it should be short and 
almost vertical in order to secure a compact 
outline. Notice its similarity to the last part 
of the longhand » 


Drill 6 


exercises in Drill 6. You 
notice a tendency to slant d 
a little more than ¢. That is because it is a 
longer stroke. It is not a serious offense 
provided you do not slant it too much. It is 
better not to carry the hand too far away 
from the line of writing because it breaks 
continuity or rhythm. But it is easier, you 
will find, to join d to r and | when it is a 
little more vertical than you make it in other 
joinings. 

Suppose we practice some words containing 
these strokes. Check slant frequently. Ob- 
serve proportion carefully. 


Practice the 
probably will 
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treat, trea 
dre: ry, 


trail, tram, tree, 
drag, drake, 


trader, 
drain, 


tray, train, 
trill, trim, 
dread, dragnet 


dray, 


Drill 7 


After & and g, ¢ is written quite upric 


Drill 8 


So much for our review and n 


for the next step 


practice, 


The Hook V owels 


When you arrive at Lesson Three you find 
it very easy—unless you arrive too soon with- 
out having properly understood the preceding 
new lesson in the Manual 
to use the same short- 
hand material given in those that came before 
and if you are not able to use the matcrial 
properly you are like a gasoline engine that 
is fed too much gasoline. Assimilate every 
thing that is given to you as you go along 
and you will have no trouble. Shorthand is 
something that you cannot cram—you either 
know it or you do not know it—there is n 
half-way station. 

The hook vowels are among the simplest 
characters in the shorthand alphabet to make 
but you must know how to make them. You 
have noticed, perhaps, that the o-hook is a 
small curved stroke shrunk to a little hook 

Have you noticed how a kitten curls up 
with its nose in its tail when it gets cold? 
Well, think of a small r curled up so that 
its nose almost touches its tail and you have 
an o-hook. 

Let us practice some warming-up exercises 
before we commence writing the hooks 
Make the o-hooks deep, narrow, and smal! 
They, too, are made with the direct motion. 


lessons. In every 
you are called upon 
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Drill o 


Here I am going to catch you! Look at 
#¢ and od which you have just written. Are 
the hooks rounded out at the bottom, or are 
they made with an angle. Let me caution 
you not to form an angle, as the hooks are 

yt to be made that way. The fourth line of 
Drill 9 is sh-d. 


7 / ¢¢ ( ( 


Drill fo 


If you will get clearly fixed in mind the 
fact that the rule in this lesson is given to 
is to save our having to make angles, and 
that where it does not save an angle it does 
not apply, you will have no trouble with it. 
So, we turn o on its side before n, m, r, and ! 
because it joins without an angle. While 
ingles sometimes are an aid to speed, they 
vould not be in this particular instance 
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The drill following has been selected to 
k jomings : 


give you practice on the final o-hook 


ner obey | )) 
tdi Cc i 4 Le A 


Drill 71 


We will study a few more words from 
our Contest copy and then I am going to 
ask you to make the best copy that you can 
of Drills 5 and 12 and send them to me. Ii 
some of you can write real good specimens 
we will reproduce them in the magazine 


ey 


hope, quoted r. of, biect, no, dk n't, know, what, 


f all. enjoyed, so, was, always 


Drill 12 


Let your ambition be to win at least Honor- 
able Mention in the O. G. A. Contest and 
one of the beautiful little gold emblem pins, 
and then practice shorthand writing with the 


letermination to win—and you will! 


Bravo Competent Typists! 


honor of making the highest individual record 





MUST pause for a moment in 

the midst of examining hun- 
dreds of Competent Typist papers 
to exclaim once again, “bravo!” It 
looks like a record year for this 
organization, for the tests are 
coming in by the hundreds and 
represent some of the finest rec 
ords that have been made in type- 
writing. If this start may be taken as an 
example of what we are going to receive in 
he Competent Typists’ Contest, there cer- 
tainly will be some typewriting records 
roken. 

Wouldn't it be fine if we could add to our 
century membership—if we could have more 
typists write at 100 words a minute! The 














in any of the C. T. Contests thus far is 
held by Miss Margaret Bowers, who was a 
student in Beckley College, Harrisburg Penn 
sylvania, at the time that she wrote with an 
average speed of 103 words a minute, and 
won the individual prize in the Third Annual 
C. T. Contest. 

To write for ten consecutive minutes at the 
rate of 103 words a minute is a remarkable 
achievement. Likewise it is a worthy ambi- 
tion. Let your ambition be to beat that record 
this year. It requires practice, it requires 
grit, it requires patience; but, recollect how 
the young English woman won the tennis 
tournament? It rained and she couldn't play 
in her shoes, so she played opt of them, and 
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won! She had made up her mind to win; 
she was determined that she would win, and 
nothing could daunt her. She had pluck, as 
well as skill, and those are the qualities of 
which winners are made. 

Skill in typewriting is not difficult to attain 
if you go about it in the correct way. It is 
more or less a matter of practice, rhythmic, 
continuous practice, and a proper codrdina- 
tion between the mind and the muscles. Do 
not develop any slovenly habits in your type- 
writing. Analyze your mistakes and practice 
the combinations that give you trouble with 
a view to correcting them. Concentrate while 
Assume an easy, comfort- 


you are writing 
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able position at the machine. Keep your 
machine in good condition—cleaned and oiled 
Set a goal for yourself each week. If yx 

are writing 50 words a minute, let your goa 
be to write 55 by the end of next week, and 
then write at that rate at least once durin; 
the week! If you become inaccurate, slow 
up on the next take and try to make a per 
fect copy. Then combine both speed and 
accuracy in the next, and so on. 

Read the contest announcement once again 
take another look at the beautiful silver trop! 
and then set your pace to help win it. You 
are making an admirable start. Just kee; 
it up! 


WHO'S 
GOING TO WIN THIS CONTEST? 


Change in Transcription Club Awards! 


SLIGHT change has been made in the 
A\ Transcription Test prize awards in 

order to give the students of smaller 
schools an opportunity to win one of the 
club prizes. We find that many teachers do 
not have as many as fifteen students in a 
class, and, therefore, can not send clubs of 
fifteen papers of any one speed. Some of 
these teachers, however, can send fifteen or 
more papers representing two or three dif- 
ferent speeds, and we have therefore revised 
the plan of awarding prizes to Junior T. T. 
Certificate candidates so that members of 
smaller groups can have an opportunity to 
get one of them. 

The awarding of club prizes to larger 
groups will remain the same as already pub- 
lished; that is, for the best paper submitted 
in a club of fifteen or more qualifying papers 
at 100 words a minute, a gold pin will be 
awarded; for the best paper submitted in a 
club of fifteen or more qualifying papers at 
80 words a minute, a silver pin will be 


; 


awarded; and for the best paper submitted 
in a group of fifteen or more qualifying 
papers at 60 words a minute, a bronze pin 
will be awarded. Of course, this is inter 
preted to mean that if a teacher submits a 
club of fifteen or more qualifying tests at 
60 words a minute, fifteen or more qualifying 
tests at 80 words a minute, and fifteen 

more qualifying papers at 100 words a mi 
ute, three pins will be awarded; one to th 
student having the best record in each grou; 


Mixed Clubs Now Allowed Prizes 


If a mixed club is submitted, that is, fifteer 
or more papers at the different speeds, one 
prize only will be awarded—to the student 
making the best record on the highest speed 
submitted. 

We believe that this change will be we! 
comed by teachers whose students would no! 
have an opportunity to win club prizes unde" 
the previously existing rules. 


If Medal Tests are to be held in your school during January, be sure that we 


have your application for the T. T. copy by New Year's. 


The next tests at 


425 and 150 words the minute will be issued January second—good only during 
January. 
Send the names of your examining committee and the date of the test with yous 
request, specifying the speeds desired. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required athe mm a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement 

Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 
Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to p: ss the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending schoo! or not wh« f t 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “p'ain™ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
speed 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issuc t to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute ret on the Monthly Speed Test 
No papers rating a less speed, or tot li g 
more thin five errors, are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month Tests may be practise d 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sentin. Each part of theO A.T 
members! ip tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer's affidavit. A test is 
good only until the 25th of the month 
following publication 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test 
No fee is charged for speed tests 














O. G. A. Contest Copy 


This copy is to be used not only 
for the Annual O. G. A. Contest, but 
for the regular membership tests 
for December as well. All speci- 
mens written from this copy will 
be considered in the Contest unless 
marked “For Membership Only.” 
Specimens marked “Contest Only” 
will be held until the closing date, 
April 1, for examination. If your 
paper is being submitted for mem- 
bership as well as the Contest, be 
sure to mark it “Membership Ex- 
aminer.” 


Admiral Peary and I each had a guiding 
principle which I firmly believe helped us 
both. Mine is “Hope for the best but pre- 
pare for the worst,” and his, which he 
quoted so frequently as to make it famous, 
was, “Find a way or make one.” 

These can be applied to the small every- 
day things of life as well as to wintering in 
the Arctic and discovering the Pole 

I have always felt that my husband's suc- 
cess was due as much to the definiteness of 
his object as to the perseverance with which 
he pursued it. For no amount of perse 
verance will help if we don’t know exactly 
what we want. Best of all, we both en- 
joyed what we were doing and so put the 
best of ourselves into it. 

Jasephine D. Peary (Mrs. Robert E.) 
in “Letters from Famous People.” 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


Arrange the copy below as at- 
tractively as you can on one sheet 
of paper, with an even margin on 
all sides. <A pretty border typed 
around the copy adds to its attrac- 
tiveness, but this is optional with 
the typist. 


CORK. The cork tree, which is a species 
of oak, grows in Portugal, Spain, and south- 
ern France. It grows to a height of twenty 
to sixty feet and lives from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred years. Its foliage is 
of small evergreen leaves. It blossoms in 
May and the acorns ripen in the fall or 
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December Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until January 25, 1026) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 5. 

Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. Each 

250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying figure, to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


OTHING, I repeat, can exceed my astonishment of a month ago when, o: 

a visit by invitation to a college president at his office, I was asked 

conduct a class in composition—essays, stories, the carpentry of plays, an 
things like that. 


I am’ still young enough to be afraid of a college president, who seems in 
general to be rather a cold storage for the icy fruits of culture. Nor have 
forgotten a certain occasion of alarm in my student days at such a summons 
As I rung the doorbel/? last month a dim fancy flashed upon me that again my 
marks were down. Was I warned in French, or had Algebra risen as of old to 
plague me? Perhaps I was to lose my room on the campus for some misdemeanor 
Time was when such a disgrace lay on’ me. I must betray the almost forgottet 
sins of youth. 


There was once at Yale a celebration that was known as bottle-night. The 
bottles—my pen is innocent of tipsy riot—had been used for water. We gathere 
and saved them through the year and cluttered‘ a closet with them for the exquisite 
pleasure of hurling them from the window on a certain night of June that was 
chronicled, let me repeat, as bottle-night on the calendar of our happy holidays 


I do not know the origin of this glad celebration,’ but I fancy its start was 
casual and by chance. Perhaps an eager student, whose gullet grew dry at some 
dull Horatian banquet, tipped his bottle off the sill as he quenched his thirst ; fo: 
these bottles were lodged for coolness on the ledge oufside® the window. It struc! 
the pavement below with such a merry clatter that another student, sloughed 
equally in dismal Greek, by intention followed suit. This second racket was 
enough excuse for putting off the lesson of the leanest scholar, and’? heads cam¢ 
out of windows here and there to learn what the pleasant uproar meant. 


3y this time, as you may guess, the swift contagion had run from room 
room and bottles by the staggering armful burst out against the stones. 


I had been one of the merriest**of the bottle-throwers and I was called int 
the shadow of the Dean. As I sat with the other miscreants in my gloomy tr 
I heard carefree students whistling beneath the windows—crafty fellows w! 
had taken the precaution to hurl their’? bottles from a neighbor’s room. And 
recalled how prisoners once in Venice caught at their dungeon’s heavy wind 
the songs of the gay canal. The Dean’s cold eye did not melt in the fire of n 
excuses. 


I lost my room. And now—last month—on the steps’? of the president 
|house—coming by peaceful invitation—with unclouded conscience—I shivered 
ithe recollection of the past.(2638 strokes)—From “A Thread of English Road 
iby Charles Sydney Brooks. 


[Repeat from the beginning wntil end of ten-minute test period.) 
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winter and are useful as feed for swine. The 
roots of the trees require more shade than 
their own foliage furnishes and elm, ash, and 
pine trees are planted between them. 

Cork. as we know it, is the outer shell of 
the bark. The stripping of the bark begins 
when the tree is about twenty years old. The 
product of the first stripping is of an inferior 
juality. It is coarse and rough. As soon as 
this bark has been stripped off, the tree at 
once sets about renewing this covering. This 
is not removed for eight or ten years. This 
time the cork is of much finer texture and 
becomes an article of commerce. 

The third stripping is done about nine years 
later. The production now is high-grade cork 
and for a century or more the tree produces 
this grade. 

One tree will produce from forty-four to 
one hundred and sixty-five pounds. The 
inner bark must be carefully preserved. If 
broken at any place, there will never again 
be any growth at that point. If the inner 
bark is much damaged, the life of the tree is 
imperiled. 


Senior Test 


Let us take a delightful and pic- 
turesque cruise through the Medi- 
terranean, visiting the warm African 
shore by writing the itinerary for 
our senior test. We are giving 
you only a part of the material but 
asking you to make an attractive 
booklet out of it. 

The first part of the senior test 
is a brief description of the Medi- 
terranean with the ports to be 
visited, and the second part is the 
table of contents. Next month’s 
test will contain the itinerary. 

Make the booklet as attractive as 
you can, with nice even margins 
all around the copy; clean type, 
good ribbon, and perfect technique. 
A gold O. A. T. pin as well as the 
certificate will be awarded to you 
if your work it attractive enough 
to merit Honorable Mention. 


Part I 


The Mediterranean. It is easy to see why 
the Mediterranean Cruise has become the 
favorite among all cruises. It is a continuous 
pageant of the most picturesque and enter- 
taining section of the western world. And 
it is a picture of our world from the earliest 
times of which we have knowledge, and from 
unknown times that are still earlier, down to 
the present day. 

To sail out of New York on a Mediterra- 
nean Cruise is to start on a voyage back- 
wards through history. At Funchal, the first 
port, Columbus found his bride. In Spain the 
towers and courts of the Alhambra, and the 
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Alcazars in southerfi cities aré monuments 
of the Moors who reigned there a thousand 
years ago. At Pompeii, and in broken aque- 
ducts and paved roads at a dozen places we 
see the substantial and enduring work of 
Rome, the mother of modern Europe. The 
temples of Athens tell of a period still earlier 
and of a love of beauty that has spread to the 
edges of the earth. Jerusalem on its hills is 
still the city of Kings and Prophets and Dis- 
ciples and the birthplace of our religion. The 
Pyramids of Egypt, which were as old when 
Jerusalem was at its glory as Jerusalem itself 
is today, represent the oldest civilization which 
we have traced. 

But though the journey runs thus through 
history, it throbs everywhere with life. Al- 
giers and Tunis, with their turbanned Arabs 
and veiled women, and their mosques and 
bazaars, are real cities of Arabian Nights 
Naples on the loveliest harbor in the world, 
is one of the liveliest and noisiest cities to be 
found east or west. Venice. with canals in- 
stead of streets and gondolas in place of 
taxicabs, is the most distinctive town in 
Europe. Constantinople on the age-old high- 
road between Europe and Asia is one of the 
three gateways of the world, through which 
it has been said everyone sooner or later will 
pass. Nice is the center of that narrow strip 
of golden sunshine and gilded life that we 
know as the Riviera. Monte Carlo, where the 
bright lights of crystal chandeliers gleam on 
white shoulders and die on green roulette 
tables, is the traditional capital of gaiety and 
gambling; and the sandy Lido is the smartest 
bathing beach in Europe. 

All these places and a dozen others are 
visited on the Cruise which is outlined in the 
following pages. It traverses the Mediterra- 
nean from one end to the other, follows all its 
shores and, in the ports visited and the sight- 
seeing ashore, shows the traveler a true cross 
section. 


Part II 


Table of Contents from Raymond-Whit- 
comb’s Guide to European Travel. Service 
for the individual traveler, page 3; details of 
this service, 7; the cost of a trip to Europe, 
10; the trans-Atlantic passage, 10; our Euro- 
pean staff, 12; private couriers for families 
and parties, 14; railway travel in Europe, 15; 
hotels in Europe, 19; motoring in Europe, 20, 
how much baggage? 24; customs formalities 
in Europe, 26; passports and vises, 26; the 
question of clothing, 28; tours with escort, 
30; England, 33; Scotland, 38; Ireland, 41; 
Holland and Belgium, 46; France, 48; 
Switzerland, 58; Germany, 64; Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia, 66; Italy, 69: Spain, 75; 
Scandinavia, 80: North Africa, 83: Greece, 
88; Egypt, 90; the Holy Land and Syria, 93. 
Raymond and Whitcomb Company of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, London, Paris, Nice, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, executive offices, 22 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


(These tests are good only until January 25, 1926) 
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Club Prizes 


O.G. A. Awards 


Superior Merit 


Frank Aldworth, Bagno a Ripoli, Firenze. Italy 
Au Lye Choon, Singapore, Straits Settlements, Malaysia 
Isa Giorgi, Bagno a Ripoli, Firenze, Italy 


Silver Pin 


Marie Downs, Tleald’s Business College, San Jose, Calif 
Ruth Orient, Metropolitan Business College, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ella Popp, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wis 


Bronze Pin 


Lillian Malitsky, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York, } Y 

Esther Seeber, Davenport-McLachlan Institute, Grand Rapids, 
Mich 

Nettle Sorge, Interstate School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 


6. 4:4, a Awards 


Honorable Mention 


Arline A Rentz. Thompson School, York, Pa 
Raymond € Brillhart. Thompson School. York, Pa 
Mabel BR. Francis, Thompson School, York, Pa 


= 


Competent Gr Ty pists 


Honorable Mention 


Verna B. Votaw, Tacoma Night School, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, 1 C. (904 net words; 5 errors) 

Nell Cornelius, Tacoma Night School, Tacoma, Washington, 
D. C. (855 net words; 2 errors) 

Au Lye Choon, Singapore, Straits Settlements, Malaysia 
(79.7 net words: 1 error) 

Marie Erkert, Easton, Pa (76.8 net words; 5 errors) 

Mabe! Bartlett. Tacoma Night School, Tacoma, Washington, 
D. C. (75.8 net words; 5 errors) 


Practice Sentences for 
Typists 


HE Royal Typewriter Company, so the 

Business Outlook tells us, is authority for 
the statement that “Now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of their party” 
is indigenous to the United States, and that 
it is not used in England. Here's the tune 
they play in England: 


There was a young fellow named Fisher, 

Who fished from the edge of a fissure— 

But a cod with a grin pulled the young fisher in, 
Now they're fishing the fissure for Fisher. 


Plate for the October 
O.G.A. Test 


(Selected from a letter by 
Tom Mix, 
in “Letters from Famous 


People.” ) 
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Yellowstone Notes 
By Charles Lee Swem 








Speiser on the terrace at Mammoth Springs 
unconscious of the coming encounter with a Chance Acquaintance 


Shorthand Reporters’ Association Con- 
vention at Omaha, a merry band of 
twenty-two grabbed their luggage and dashed 


A FTER the last meeting of the National 


for the Denver train. A reporters’ conven- 
tion is strenuous enough, what with the 
Championship Contest and the invariable 
round of entertainment, but a flying trip to 
Yellowstone Park, stopping en route to pay 
our respects to the reporting fraternity on 
the way, is not anything like the ordinarily 
uccepted idea of complete recreation. 

It is fun, though! We stopped at Denver 
first and were royally entertained by the 
Denver reporters, headed by Charles G. 
Reitler, thrice president of the National Asso- 
iation. We were loaded into a series of 
sedans, driven to the hotel, thence making a 
tour of the city. From the highest point in 
Denver, which, by the way, boasts some alti- 
tude itself, we gazed across at the misty 
outlines of Pikes Peak. Of course we were 
regaled with the classic story of the Rockies 
vhich I have heard upon three different trips 
to this beautiful, invigorating city. But al- 


ways it is good, 


An effete but athletic Easterner, it seems, 
made his first visit to Denver, and, viewing 
the mountains across the valley, decided he 
would walk up one before breakfast. Ac- 
cordingly, before sun-up he grabbed his stick 
and started off. At midday he was met, still 
some fifty odd miles from the mountains be- 
side the brink of a tiny stream, removing his 
shoes and stockings, preparatory to entering 
the water. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked the 
stranger. 

“You can’t fool me again,” said the chas- 
tened Easterner, “I'm going to swim this 
river.” 

This story properly enlightened us and dis- 
couraged any like activity on our part. How- 
ever, we were taken by the Denver reporters 
to a beautiful spot at the foot of the moun- 
tains where a remarkable luncheon awaited 
us, with trimmings and speeches. Afterwards 
we drove to the top of the highest peak in 
the vicinity, and from there we visited the 
grave of Buffalo Bill. perched on the lonely 
summit of Mount Lookout, standing, later, in 
the dusk and looking down in wonder upon 
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the twinkling lights of Denver. An inter- 
minable, winding road jutting out from the 
side of the mountain, great blinding head- 
lights, and a tired, sleepy sensation are the 
last remaining impressions of Denver. 


FE awoke in the morning in the trough 

of the Royal Gorge. For an hour we 
passed through this marvelous natural cut 
through the mountains, worn out during the 
ages by the turbulent little river which dashes 
madly by at the very edge of the railroad 
tracks. Stopping at the famous Hanging 
Bridge, we alighted from the train for an 
intimate view of the wonders of the Canyon. 
Cameras clicked almost above the roar of the 
stream: the engine whistle tooted impatiently ; 
and we made a scramble for our Pullmans. 


N a brilliant Sunday morning we piled 
out at Salt Lake City to find another 
hospitable delegation of reporters waiting to 
receive us. One has to ride up the wide, 
verdure-lined boulevards of Salt Lake City, 
or view it in garden-like perspective from the 
surrounding hills, really to appreciate the city. 
Also, it is equally necessary to get a mouth- 
ful. an eveful. or a lungful, really to under- 
stand the salty density of 
Great Salt Lake. 
We visited the Mormon 
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we dived into long-neglected pockets for 
forgotten pair of gloves. The picture stand 
the station, which also rented overcoats, 

came a popular resort for those trustful tr 
ellers who had ventured forth attired for 
midsummer’s journey. 


HO would attempt to describe the ma 

vels of Yellowstone? Surely not , 
editor! In rapid, impressive panorama ther: 
passed before us geyser and lake, majest 
mountain and endless valley, bubbling spring 
and bottomless gorge, bear and bison and elk 
and a gorgeous waterfall. 

Who would think of going to Yellowston« 
without a camera? So, I dutifully lugged 
along a kodak. I caught Champion Dupraw 
in a graceful pose atop Mammoth Springs: 
also one of the Mammoth bears, posing, just 
as gracefully, for a lump of sugar, and a 
“snapshot” of one of the terraces of Mam 
moth Springs before which, in the foreground, 
can be seen Mr. Reuben Speiser, known to our 
readers as a fast shorthand writer and re 
porter of New York City. Unfortunately, | 
missed the picture of Mr. Dupraw and Mr 
Speiser suddenly meeting the bear in the 
middle of the road. I doubt, however. that 

my lens is fast enough for 
so much action! 
Unfortunately, everybocy 





Tabernacle, enjoyed a ride 
to Saltair, the resort on the 
Great Salt Lake, took a 
briny dip in the Lake, and 
passed brotherly quips over 
a delightful dinner as the 
guests of the Salt Lake re- 
porters. 

From Omaha, blistering 
with heat, to the chilly alti- 
tudes of the Yellowstone is 
a startling transition. Re- 
member. it was middle Au- 
gust, yet the steam pipes of 
the Pullman exuded a noisy 
but welcome activity as we 
arrived at the west entrance 
to the Park Coats and 
sweaters were in order, and 


“ye 


cannot attend a convention 
and reap the rich rewards in 
inspiration and comradeship 
that come from such a gat! 

ering of workers in a con 

mon field of endeavor. W: 
on our post-convention tour 
overcame this handicap t 
a great extent, because at 
every city we visited w: 
found, in effect, a miniatur 
convention of reporters 
waiting to meet their brothe: 
toilers, get acquainted an 
“swap” ideas. It is 
contacts that broaden a: 

educate, and increase one’s 
respect and love for h 

chosen profession. 


“ye 





“Champion Dupraw in a graceful pose atop Mammoth Springs” 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 164) 


Colorado 


Alice Allen and Pearl V 
School. Colorado Springs 

J. E. Hutchingson, West High School, Denver 

L. M. Appleby, Fort Morgan High School, Fort Morgan 

Grace Oldham, Holly High School, Holly 

W. C. Pittenger. Longmont High School, Longmont 


Turner, Colorado Springs High 


Connecticut 


Ruth Ladd, Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport 

Ethel 8. Nash, Warren G. Harding High School, Bridgeport 
Edith C. Lindell, Hand Consolidated School, Madison 

Cc. E. Norris, Bulkeley School, New London 

Hazel M. Alcott, Lewis High School, Southington 


Delaware 
Sister Mary Leontia, St Peter's School, New Castle 


Florida 


J. L. Powers, Vero Beach High School, Vero Beach 


Hawaii 


Sister Marie Heart Kaimuki, 


Honolulu 


Eugenie, Sacred Academy, 


Idaho 


Meltrude Coe, High School, Boise 

Guy G. George, Coeur d'Alene High School. Coeur d’ Alen: 
Maude Wright, Priest River High School, Priest River 
L. EB. Laidlaw, Wallace High School, Wallace 


Illinois 
Sister M. Afra, St. Nicholas School, Aurors 
John L. Newton. Benton Township High School, Benton 
F. D. Manz, Bridgeport Township High School. Bridgeport 
Elizabeth A. Voss, Champaign High School, Champaign 
Sister M. Amadea, Alvernia Catholic High School, Chicago 
Frieda Kornemann, Delavan Community High School, Delavan 
Edith M. Ramsay. El Paso Township High School, El Paso 
Freedo O. Smith. Georgetown High School, Georgetown 
Louise Lesch, Drummer Township High School, Gibson City 
Eveline Firth, Gillespie Commercial! High School, Gillespie 
Miss E. Fenlon, Warren Township High School, Gurnee 
Alta J. Day and Mrs. R. E. Hawkins, High School, Liarris- 
burg 
Nellie Brown. Jersey Township High School. Jerseyville 
Sister M. Consilia. St. Francis Academy, Joliet 
L. M. Crawford, Libertyville Township High School, Liber 
tyville 
Alta L. Buts, Marseilles High School, Marseilles 
Mrs. F. Evans Golding, Proviso High School, Maywood 


(Continued on page 206) 


= 
An Old-Time Christmas Ship 


Designed by 
Dolores Sharp, 
Crawfordsville 

High School, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 
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High Lights on Business English 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


Author of “Applied Business English” 


(Concluded from the November issue) 


S this article ends the series, we can 

A mention but briefly a few of the re- 

maining pitfalls that lurk in the path 

of the unwary stenographer. Of the parts of 

speech which we have not yet discussed, 

Adjectives, Adverbs, and Verbs need most 
attention. 


Adjectives 


Adjectives change their form only to ex- 
press different degrees of quality. This is 
called comparison, and the three degrees are 
known as positive, comparative, and super- 
lative. 

Always use the comparative degree, ending 
in er, when comparing two objectives; the 
superlative, ending in est, when comparing 
more than two. 

Examptes: James is the elder of the two brothers. 

Which do you like best, skating, dancing, or 
swimming? 

Because of their meaning, there are some 
adjectives which cannot be compared. True, 
perfect, correct, are examples of such words. 
A thing is either perfect or imperfect. We 
cannot say one object is more perfect than 
another. If we wish to compare two objects 
as to the degree in which they approach per- 
fection, we must say, “This paper is more 
nearly perfect than that.” 

When comparing one object with others in 
the same class, the word “other” must pre- 
face the class name. For example, we say, 
“Rhode Island is smaller than any other state 
in the Union.” If the superlative degree is 
used, omit “other,” thus: “Rhode Island is 
the smallest of the states.” 


Adverbs 


Many persons find difficulty in determining 
when to use an adjective and when an adverb. 
Always use an adjective when you want to 
express quality or state of a person or thing, 
and an adverb if you are describing the man- 
ner of an action. 

ExaMptes: The man looked cold 

The man looked coldly upon the beggar. 

In the first sentence we use an adjective 
because we are telling the state of the man; 
in the second we use an adverb because we 
wish to express the way in which he looked 


An error seldom made in writing, but which 
is unfortunately frequent in spoken English 
is the use of kind of and sort of as adverbs 
For example, we hear, “This cream is kind o° 
sour.” Say instead, “This cream is rather 
sour.” It is, of course, correct to say “What 
kind of flower is this?” Here “kind” is a 
noun. 

Do not use most in the sense of almost 
It is wrong to say “I am most done.” 

Never use real as an adverb. Do not say 
“I’m real sorry to hear that,” but “I’m very 
sorry to hear that.” 

It is superfluous to caution stenographers 
about avoiding the double negative, as in the 
sentence, “I don’t want none of them.” But 
it is well to remember that such expressions 
as “not unlikely,” “not improbable,” are in 
good usage and serve to express a different 
shade of meaning from the plain positive 
form “likely” and “probably.” 

To avoid ambiguity, be careful to place the 
adverb as close as possible to the word it 
modifies. 

Wrong: I only expect to go a short distance with 
her. 

Right: I expect to go only a short distance with 
her 

Be especially careful not to place the ad- 
verb between the parts of the infinitive. This 
error is called “the split infinitive.” 

Wrong: It is impossible to exactly estimate the 
damage. 

Right: It is impossible to estimate the damage 
exactly. 

Here the infinitive is “to estimate” and 
“exactly” must be so placed as not to separate 
its two parts. It would be equally correct 
to say, “It is impossible exactly to estimate 
the damage,” but this arrangement has not 
quite the smoothness or emphasis possessed 
by placing the adverb at the end of the sen 
tence. The best position for the adverb must 
be determined on these grounds as well as 
on those of clearness and correctness, and 
will vary in different sentences. 


Verbs 


Few persons nowadays err in the ordinary 
use of the past tense of verbs for the past 
participle, or vice versa. But in sentences 
like the one below mistakes are sometimes 
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made in the form of the second verb. Here 
“had” is understood and therefore the past 
participle must be used, the form agreeing 
with that of the first verb. It is safer not 
to omit “had.” 


ExaMptes: Meanwhile he had gone to the shore 
and (had) seen the damage for himself. 

The girls have found the baby and 
him home. (Which is correct?) 


took-taken 


Another question that puzzles many people 
is the correct use of the subjunctive mode, 
when to say “If I was” and when “If I 
were.” -Simply remember that the subjunc- 
tive expresses a wish or a condition contrary 
to fact and you will not go wrong. Thus: 


“I wish I were an artist.” You are not an 
artist. Therefore use the subjunctive. 

“If I were going to be in town (but I am 
not), I would call on her.” 

“If Alice were here, she would be fright- 
ened.” (She is not here.) 

“If Alice was sick (and she was), why 
didn’t she tell us?” 


A participle should not introduce a sentence 
unless it modifies the subject. This error, 
which is called “the dangling participle,” is 
frequently made by writers who are ordi- 
narily correct. 

Wrong: Made from the finest cloth and hand- 
tailored, the particular woman will be delighted with 
these suits. 


The participle “made” and its modifiers re- 
fers to “suits,” not to “woman.” If the writer 
wished to retain this introduction, he could 
do so correctly by making “suits” the subject 
of the sentence, as shown below: 


Right: Made from the finest cloth and hand- 
tailored, these suits will delight the particular woman. 


Do not confuse sit with set, nor lie with 
lay. Set and lay are transitive verbs; sit and 
lie, intransitive. That is, set and lay take an 
object, and sit and lie do not. 


Right: Set the pitcher on the table. 
You had better lie down 

Sit on this chair. 

Lay the rug on the floor. 


The past tense of lie is lay. The past tense 
of lay is laid. The following sentences show 
their correct use. 


Right: His hat lay on the grass all night. 
Dorothy Jaid the paper on the teacher's desk. 


The past tense of sit is sat; of set is set. 


Right: The guests set around the table telling 
stories until midnight. 
Mrs. Martin set the plants on the front porch 


Do not use learn for teach. 


He learned me how to play checkers. 
He taught me how to play checkers. 
I learned how to play checkers from him, 


Wrong: 
Right: 
Right: 
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Conjunctions 


Do not make too much use of conjunctions 
A sentence consisting of many clauses loosely 
strung together with “ands” is almost invari 
ably weak and ineffective. 

The word “like” should not be used as a 


conjunction in the sense of “as,” “as though,” 
or “as if.” 


Wrong: They look like they had been working 


hard. 
Right: 
hard 


They look as if they had been working 


Test 


In the following sentences, cross out the 


incorrect words: 
Of the two hats, I think this is the more-most 
becoming. 
Of all the clerks, Harry is the more-most obliging 
Which is the larger-largest, Detroit or Duluth? 


In the following sentences, insert other 


where necessary. 


No tree is so straight as the pine. 

Gold is more valuable than any metal. 

New York is the largest of the American cities. 
New York is larger than any American city. 
The pine is the straightest of all the trees. 


Make the following correct: 


The line Burton drew is more horizontal than the 
one Gerald drew. 

This apple is more perfect than the one you have. 

I feel kind o’ tired to-day. 

I was real glad to see them. 


Cross out the incorrect word in the follow- 
ing sentences: 


Miss Morton looked angry-angrily. 

Miss Morton looked angry-engrily at us. 

Geraldine Farrar sings beautiful-beautifully 

She finished her work quick-quickly. 

The violets smell sweet-sweetly. 

I can do that easy-easily. 

The grapefruit tastes bitter-bitterly. 

The suit is lined nice-nicely. 

Don’t walk so slow-siowly. 

She sewed steady-steadily until five o'clock 

I wish I was-were going with you. (I am not 

He talks as though it was-were possible for 
to go. (It is not.) 

If there was-were no rain, nothing would grow 
(But there is rain.) 

If Hugh was-were going to leave early, he should 
have explained. (He was going to.) 

Let the papers lie-lay there 

Won't you come in and set-sit down? 

The family is sitting-setting on the porch 

You may sit-set the chair in that corner 

Betty lay-laid her music on the piano. 

The soldier lay-laid between the lines all night 

Lie-lay down and rest before you go out 

She has just /laid-lain down. 

Mr. Harvey is going to teach-learn me to swim 

Rex set-sat on the bench by the door. 

Rex set-sat the bucket on the bench. 
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Psychology and Candy 


By Ellsworth Biggs in “Business” 
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The Gregg Writer for September and October 
j is already out of stock—although 75,000 maga- 
@ zines were printed—and we have only a small 


supply of the November issue left. We endeavor to send back issues 

whenever they are called for, but advise that you order before the tenth 

of the month of issue to be sure to obtain the copies you wish. Mailing 

lists are prepared on the 15th of the month prior to publication of an 
issue. Order should be placed early. 
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Becoming a Shorthand Reporter 


(Continued from the November issue) 


Exchange Reporting 


a shorthand reporter is to work for 

other reporters. Some shorthand re- 
porters employ junior reporters on a salary, 
others on a salary and commission, but the 
general practice, and the practice that leads 
to the greatest efficiency and the best service, 
is to pay a certain percentage of the price 
charged by the original or employing reporter 
to the junior reporter for the work performed. 
The reporter working under this arrangement 
is called an exchange reporter. 

When a young man or woman has pre- 
pared himself for reporting and associates 
himself with a reporting office, he is not given 
the best case in the office the first day, but 
if he will willingly take the reporting assign- 
ments of lesser importance until he has be- 
come acquainted with the procedure and until 
he can with credit to himself and safety to 
his employers perform the service ordinarily 
expected of a reporter, it will not be long 
until he is given work of a better grade. 

A number of years ago a man said to me 
“The trouble with young men is they are 
not patient enough to wait for success.” I 
have seen this proven out in actual experi- 
ence many times. The young men feel the 
world does not appreciate how skillful they 
are and often become disgruntled because 
their merit is not recognized. They would 
tush in with blandness and fearlessness on 
work that would test the ability of the skill- 
ful and experienced veteran, not realizing the 
dificulty of the task just ahead, nor having 
that keen sense of responsibility which dis- 
tinguishes a real service in a profession from 
chance and lottery. 

Let me say right here that speed, while of 
extreme importance. is at times the most un- 
important single attribute of reporting skill. 
We have the picture while we are in the 
schoolroom that every partv to the nrroceed- 
ings in court will speak loudly and distinctly, 


A NOTHER way to establish yourself as 


and will be impressed with the fact that a 
report is being made of the proceedings and 
the reporter must have a chance to get what 
is said. The fact of the matter often is that 
there is just one grand mumbling of words 
for two and one-half hours and at the end 
of that time the reporter may be asked to 
transcribe what was said. 


Getting It Out 


Well, with much perturbation, the reporter 
solemnly undertakes his task and if he makes 
a mistake in his transcript he is never excused 
because it was difficult to hear. Therefore, 
what the reporter should know is what the 
lawyers and the judge ought to say or intend 
to say, and then, understanding every other 
word or every third word, he can make an 
accurate transcript. This is reporting as it 
actually is and that is why experience means 
so much. 

A reporter should know when he is called 
upon to report a personal injury case the type 
of questions that are asked, the type of objec- 
tions that are made, the type of answers that 
are made and what the usual and ordinary 
rulings of the court are. He should know 
in advance of hearing them about what the 
attorney will say in his argument to the jury 
and about what instructions the court will 
give to the jury. He should know all the 
formal parts of the record. And so with 
every case of the usual and ordinary kind. 
With this understanding and with this knowl- 
edge. and with speed, the reporter can do 
commendable work and sleep peacefully at 
night. Without this understanding and with- 
out this knowledge of what the various par- 
ties to the litiration probably will say. a speed 
of seven hundred words a minute would not 
enable a reporter to make an accurate or 
intelligent transcript of the proceedings. 
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A Commission Contract Case 
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(To be concluded next month) 
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Minor Assignments 


Some of the minor reporting assignments 
hat are usually given to the inexperienced 
reporter are the reporting of cases heard in 
the police courts, the reporting of legal argu- 
ments, of examinations of jurors as to their 
ualifications to serve as jurors, the taking of 
lictation in lawyers’ offices, and the taking of 

ses of various sorts that are unprofitable 

m the reporter's standpoint. The word 
ior” used in this connection does not 
wavs mean that a limited amount of re- 
porting skill is necessary, but frequently refers 

cases where there is a remote possibility 

having a transcript made. The exchange 
reporter has hanging over him all the time 
possibility of being sent on a very diffi- 
case from a reporting standpoint and 
having to transcribe it. This possibility tends 
to make him use his very best efforts to 
make a credible record, and thus he is pre- 
pared on cases, the majority of which are not 
transcribed for the more important reporting 
later on where the majority of the work is 
transcribed. 

It has always seemed to me an inexperi- 
enced reporter in an office ought to solicit 
any possible work that he might do which 
would promote the welfare of the office, even 

ugh it be only a matter of running eftrands, 

r therein lies the opportunity to learn how 
1 reporting business is conducted, to make 
acquaintances with people who are in need 

reporting service and to learn the customs 
nd traditions of reporting. You never can 

ll! when this acquaintance may be very help- 

I do not mean to solicit in your own 
hehalf the business of the man for whom you 
vork, but the better your employer serves 
lients and the more his clients appreciate 

caliber of the office to whom he trusts 

s reporting business, the more mutually 
tisfactory and profitable for everybody con- 

rned will be the reporting service of which 
the young man is a part. 

The income of exchange reporters in large 
ties compares very favorably with and is 
ften much greater than the income of official 
reporters in circuit courts outside of the large 

There are many advantages in getting 
experience in the general reporting field. The 
possthility is present to learn the procedure 
in all the courts and to get acquainted with 
general reporting requirements and practices 
Therefore, the exchange reporter should be 
patient, continue his practice to become more 
proficient, be willing to take work which is 
not always highly profitable and lay the solid 
foundation of success in friendship, codpera- 
tion and interest in the work of his employer. 
It pays big dividends Any other policy is short- 
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sighted and not conducive to the best ultimate 
interests of the beginning reporter. Friend- 
ship founded on service pays dividends in 
large volume in most unexpected ways and 
times. To try to force the issues is hazardous 
and often leads to disappointment or to 
failure. 


Reporting Commissions 


Another form of reporting open to the in- 
experienced reporter is with the railroad, 
public utility and industrial commissions of 
the various states. These positions are often 
secured through competitive civil service ex- 
aminations and do not require the wide range 
of skill that is required in general reporting 
The positions pay from $1,800.00 a year up 
and are recommended to beginners. 

By keeping your eyes open and persisting 
in your effort to attain a high degree of skill 
and a great fund of knowledge, you will be 
making progress. The young reporter should 
feel that his work for the first year or two 
is to get acquainted with court procedure, to 
learn forms, to further develop his skill, to 
become acquainted with the manner in which 
court proceedings are conducted and to be- 
come a really efficient unit in the general re- 
porting scheme 


As a Lawyer Sees Reporting 


So that the young reporter may have an 
idea of what is expected of him when he 
says, “I am a shorthand reporter,” I want to 
give you the exact words of a prominent New 
York lawyer who not long ago, in speaking 
of shorthand reporters, said: 

“We lawyers, particularly, realize that your 
profession is a learned one, and by that I 
am not referring to university degrees, rather 
to the trained and educated intellect, one that 
is trained to grasp quickly and fully equipped 
to understand the subjects which are pre- 
sented. You have to understand languages 
You must be able to comprehend and cor- 
rectly take down the language of angry law- 
yers, a confused witness and, perhaps an 
indignant court, all talking at the same time 
That takes skill, and yet you are supposed 
to be sweet tempered and courteous under 
such conditions. You are great interpreters 
of human nature. You must also know how 
men think. The shorthand reporter who has 
gone through the test, who has trained him- 
self in order to become efficient and is a good 
reporter is worthy of a high place on the 
compensation list. He is worthy of his hire.” 


(To be continued next month) 
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A Commission Contract Case 


(Continued from the November issue) 


CROSS EXAMINATION Q Tell me exactly what you did. 
By Mr. Martin A Well we went there, as I told you before, Mr 


, : Johnson and Mr. Dale and myself and Mellon, and 
am. ed ~ ry Remy nga ba there was also an old gentlemen named Parker 
a , : : . When you got in there and found him there 
: Q a A you ae k Mr. Matz’s drug store An pall did 7 
ome time last year! es. ’ , 
© Was that anaes neon Gen oh the me Cid A Well, I did not do no talking at all, sir. Mr 
A Well they handed — chat paper — = 7 —— give him the deed and 
’ . a took out the dee rom my pocket. I show h 
Q You handed that paper to him, did you? the quit claim deed and he says, “I ain't got not 
A Well I did not have it. I just kept it in my ” 
. P as to do. Go and see my lawyer. 
pocket, just like this (indicating), and before we Q What did Mr. Johnson say to him? 
went there Mr. Johnson instructed me we should Al was quite far away. I could not 
come there, I should take out the deed and show him what he talked 7 
I got the deed—that is the warranty deed. Q You said ‘nothing? 
ae pew J did Mr. Matz say when you handed him A I did not say a word, not a word. 
A Mr. Matz said, “T ain't got nothing to do. Go Mr. Mastin: Was that all Mr. Matz s 
over and see my lawyer.” A That is all Mr. Matz said, yes. 
Q That is what he said? A That is what he said. Q Is this your signature? A Yes, sir, 
Tue Court: Tell me exactly what you did when Q The other is the signature of your wife, is 
you came in there. A Mr. Matz’s office? (To be concluded next month) 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 
(Continued from page 198) 


Mrs. J. L. Campbell, Meridosia High School. Meridosia Bernice Bell. Cherokee County High School, Colum! 

S. May Hopkins, Moline High School, Moline Amos Palmaquist, Girard High School, Girard 

Vaze’ Ruck. Monmou h Pigh School, Mo~mouth J. BE Boyd, Kansas City High School, Kansas City 

Gertrude E. Abernathy, Morris High School, Morris Cc. W. Pratt. Leavenworth Hich Sheol  Leevenwort 

Sister M. Stanislas, St. Mary's Academy, Nauvoo Christine E. Miller, Newton High School, Newton 

Nina M. Reason, Newton Community High School. Newton Mary B. Hill, Reno Community High School, Nickers 

W. A. Stumpf, Pontiac Township High School, Pont's- Miss N. Catherine Long. Salina High School. Salir 

Sister M. Josella. Notre Dame of Quincy School, Quincy Allen E. Palmer, Topeka High School, Topeka 

H J. Gerweler. Quincy College, Quincy Florence E. Stone, Winfleld High School, Winfield 

Gertrude Stine, Robinson Township High School, Robinson 

Myrtle Rose, Savanna Township High School. Savanna Kentucky 

Mary A TPodd, Springfield High School, Spring*eld : 

Anna A. Blamer, Staunton Commercial High Schoo!, Staunton M. B. Whittall, J. M. Atherton High School, Louls 

Lola A. Emery and Katherine Kregaum, Virden Community 
High School, Virden : VUaine 

Rachel Cowden. Wenona Commercial High School, Wenona : 

Sisters of Christian Charity, Mallinckrodt High School, Melba Ramsdell, Thornton Academy, Saco 
Wilmette 

Indiana Maryland 

Miss 0. McCullough, Bedford High School, Bedford Mollie F. Saffell, Franklin High School, Reisterstow 

Bess Melvin, Elkhart High School, Elkhart 

Norma L. Harvey, Garrett High School. Garrett 

Marion Short, Hartford City High School, Hartford City Massachusetts 

J. J. Moore. LaPorte Business College. LaPorte Clara L. McIntire, Agawam High School, Agawam 

Perle Marie Parvis, Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka Helen C. Dimitroff, Lasell Seminary, Auburndale 

Sister M. Ares, St Joseph School, Monroevi'le Dorothea Cushing, Charlestown High School, Boston 


Agnes G. Ward, South Bend High School, South Bend Margaret Fowler, Old Colony School, Boston 
Josephine Harmon. Chelmsford High School. Chelmsford 


I C. F. Paradis, Thibodeau Business College, Fall River 
0wa Bertha M. Ferguson. Searles High School, Great Barrington 
Emma Beck, Harlan High School, Harlan Mildred Dunn, Rockland High School, Rockland 

W. A. Larimer, Simpson College of Business, Indianols Sister M Anna, Holy Trinity High School, Roxbury 

Mary L. Green. Mason City High Schoo!, Mason City Mrs. Olive T. Clapp, Shrewsbury High School. Shrewsbur 
Ruth Gethmann, New Hampton High School, New lampton Clara V. Pomeroy. Stoneham High School, Stoneham 

Mary Dusenberry, Penn School of Commerce, Oskaloosa Marion G. Packard, Turners Falls High School, Turners F's 


Kansas Michigan 


Ethel Watkins, Baldwin High School, Baldwin Anna M. Johnston, Eastern High School, Detroit 
P. T. Pearson, Dickinson Community High School. Chapman Alice F. Sargent, Southeastern High School, Detroit 
Emma Ordnung, Cimarron High School, Cimarron Mrs. Mabel Hilding, Creston High School, Grand Rapids 
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Ive M. Davidson, Holland High School, Hol'and 

Olive F. Cook, Central High School. Iron River 

L Eva Hooper, Ishpeming High School, Ishpeming 

Verna Gunnison, Lansing High School, Lansing 

cicrer Aure’ie Mary and Sister M. Mercedes. Baraga High 
School. Marquette 

Mrs. Marie Weatherby, Owosso High School, Owosso 

J elgh River Rovee Tigh Sheol, Biver Rouge 

Emily Bezdek, Yale High School, Yale 


Minnesota 


Olive Rerget and Stanley Roomer. High School, Detroit 
Henrietta M. Peacha, Denfield High School, Duluth 

BR. M. Winkleman, Duluth Business University, Duluth 
Milds Sievert, Hastings High School, Hastings 

Mary A. Almeter, International Falls High School, Interna- 
tional Falls 

Lenice Lillie. Mankato High School. Mankato 

Esther BE. Johnson, Bible Institute and Academy, Minne- 
apolis 

Miss M. C. Fijelsted, Mora High School, Mora 

Vera Durkee, North St. Paul High School. North St Paul 

Mary M. Korista, Proctor High School, Proctor 

anna M. Curry, Rochester High School, Rochester 


Mississippi 


H. B. Boutwell, Natchez High School, Natchez 


Missouri 


Benedictine Sisters, Immaculate Conception School, Brookfie’é 
Mrs F. Hinkle, Cape Girardeau Business College, Cape 
Girardeau 

1. L. Bracken, Clayton High School, Clayton 

Daisy Evans, Synodical College. Fulton 

Marie Krill, Joplin Business College, Joplin 

Ora H. Green, Part-time School, Kansas City 

Anna B. Collett, High School, La Plata 

Mabel Marr, Maryville High School, Maryville 

Minnie B. James, State Teachers College. Maryville 

D L. Sanders. Bluff City Business College Poolar Bluff 
Mary Lee Coffman, Lafayette High Schoo!, St. Joseph 

Mrs. E. B. Drebber, Brown's Business College, St Louts 
Mary E Miller, Private Class, Shelbina 


Nebraska 


E. Gaydou, Gaydou's School, Blair 


New Jersey 


A. Florence Thornton, Belvidere High School, Brlvidere 
Marian C. Johnson, Cliffside Park High School, Grantwood 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Blessed Sacrament School, Newark 
Mrs. Hazel Shorter, Summit High School, Summit 
Glodys A. Niver. Union Hill High School, Union City 
Anns L. Markham, Verona High School, Verons 
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Rhode Island 


Brother A'cide and Brother Eymard, Sacred Heart College 


Central Falls 
South Dakota 


Mrs. Nell Albert, Canton Lutheran Normal School. Canton 
Clara Knudson, Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


7 ennessee 
Norma M. Cocke, Private Class. Clarkesville 


Texas 
Sister M. Hilda, St. Mary's Academy, Amarillo 
G. W. Kepp. Blinn Memorial College, Brenham 
Adele Wildenthal. Cotulla High School, Cotulla 
Zonell Harris, Smithville High School, Smithville 


Utah 


Mrs. Ethel Spencer, Provo High School. Prove 


Vermont 
Helen H. Babson, People's Academy, Morrisville 


WV ashington 


Miss M. M. Clark, Black Diamond High School, Black 
Diamond 

L. Dickinson, Charles Francis Adams High School, Clarkston 

Virginia Gilleland. Colfax High School, Colfax 

Leone Garnder, Pullman High School, Pullman 

Lillian E. Thompson and Ethel H. Wood, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 

BR. G. Hall, Hall School of Commerce, Seattle 


West Virginia 
W. BE. Smyth, Davis and Elkins College. Elkins 
Miss N. M. Scott, Fairmont High Scho Fairmont 
Miss B. T. Clary, Martinsburg Business College, Martinsburg 


Wisconsin 


Otte Johnson, Bethel Academy, Bethe! 

Ruth M. Costello, Colby High School, Colby 

Irma M. Clark, Elroy High School, Elroy 

Lucile Osborn, East High School, Green Bay 

Grace L. Tramburg. Van Brunt Memorial School, Hortcon 

Kowene Linder. Hudson High School, Hudson 

Miss |. M. Allien, Hurley High School, Hurley 

Irma J. Beerbaum and Winifred Krainik, Kimberly High 
School, Neenah 

Florence E. Drescher, Oshkosh High School, Oshkosh 

Meda Gramm, Platteville High School. Platteville 

Miss G. C. Knudson, Waupaca High School, Waupace 

H. F. Koepke. Wautoma High School, Weutoma 

B. N. Molien, St. Norbert’s College, West DePere 


Key to the Football Boy 


in the November Gregg Writer 


Left foot and leg: Will-well, regular-regret, car- 
wreck, credit, leg, their-there, «quality, 
am-more, you-your, give me, entirely; great, can, 
teal-regard, remain, minimum, go-good, glee, mimic; 
knee) can, well, will 
Hand and arm: Can, can, hour, of, are, our, 
well-will, us, dash, can, our, dash, car, are, point 
appoint, his-is, wreck, more-am; in the mark-t, key. 
Shoulders: Lack, make; any-knee, light, the, 
Statement, miss, cute, let-letter, namely. 
Head and face: Beef, can, can, can, can, and 


the, greater; cottor, very respectfully, can, which 
are, for, fog. go, good: (hair) k's; (eye) can, he; 
(ear) the, can, goods-goes 

Body Give, of, go-good. lamb, get, equol. wire, 
ore, you-your, only, iron-why not, thought, empty, 
giad, manner, hand. democratic, deny, richt-write, 
night. work, this year, p»int-appoint, endure, im 
mediately, rug. at-it, your-you, went, gveatly, on 
hand, young. me, most, or, thank you, have been, 
round, lug, mere, regret-regular, on, lemon; (aoist 
ond knee) railroad, magazine; railway, no-know, thy. 
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